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Two Colonials, Two Presidents 


Virginia Cavalcade puts on parade this season such varied figures as two 
colonial aristocrats, the custom-built carriages in which they and their fellows 
rode, the oldest asylum of its kind in our nation, a lawyer who turned author 
and made a living at it, and two ex-presidents in their final public service. 

Both of the colonial ‘gentry represented in this procession were residents 
of the Northern Neck. Robert Carter, whom even his contemporaries called 
“King,” lived above the Rappahannock; no picture of his mansion has been 
preserved. Thomas Lee built his great house overlooking the Potomac; the 
solid rather than graceful lines of “Stratford Hall” can be studied on our 
front cover. One of its side entrances is pictured on this page. 

At the rear of the procession, on the back cover, appears the monument 
erected by the Commonwealth of Virginia where James Monroe was reburied 
—in Richmond's then-still-new Hollywood Cemetery—in 1858. In view of 
the fact that war was to come within three years, the state that gave him up 
and the state that brought him home demonstrated on that occasion an inter- 
esting degree of fraternal affection. 

Monroe had been one of the three patriarchs who contributed to the first 
revision of Virginia's state constitution. The others of this honored trio were 
James Madison and John Marshall. They and all their colleagues of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1829-1830 were painted on the scene by George Catlin. 
His group portrait of them, 
reproduced on pages 24-25, 
was intended to attain consid- 
erable fidelity as to their facial 
features. It is all the more 
valuable because no other pic- 
ture of many of these consti- 
tutién makers has been pre- 
served. 

Foui of our nation’s first 
five presidents were Virgin- 
ians. Pages 10-11 publicize 
the rarely observed fact that 
Virginia voted against native 
sons six times. 


Ave Atque Vale 


This issue of Virginia Cavalcade is the first since the retirement of Samuel 
M. Bemiss as chairman of the Library Board of Virginia. Although his name 
is missing from the masthead, it will be found herein as an author. He has 
been a constant promoter and critic of this publication, and his enthusiastic 
advocacy of it dates from the time when the State Librarian first suggested 
that such a magazine be published. Its proposed title, format, and purpose 
all appealed to his desire to extend the usefulness of the Library and of its 
collections. This zeal has been shared by other members of the Board; they, 
too, have encouraged and assisted the project in every possible way. 

As Virginia Cavalcade’s own procession moves forward, more and more 
of the vanguard will join the throng of spectators. To all of these, and to 
the retiring chairman in particular, goes the hope that viewing the parade 
will be well-nigh as interesting as being in it. 

—R. W. C. 
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“In, Ole Virginia’ 


Too Young to Defend the Old South with His Sword, 


Thomas Nelson Page Revived it with His Pen 


and So Gave Point to an Ancient Adage 


H. native state is this year cele- 


brating the centennial of the birth of 
Thomas Nelson Page, one of Vir- 
ginia’s most distinguished men of 
letters. Born on April 23, 1853, he 
lacked little in a desirable ancestral 
background. He was the great-grand- 
son of both Thomas Nelson, Jr., the 
governor of Virginia during a por- 
tion of the Revolutionary War, and 
of John Page of “Rosewell,” who 
served as chief executive of the com- 
monwealth from 1802 to 1805. In 
addition, he counted among his kins- 
folk Carters, Lees, Pendletons, Ran- 
dolphs, and Wickhams. But, as his 
father frequently reminded him, ‘My 
son, no one who has good blood 
brags of it, and no one abuses it but 
those who haven’t got it!’ It was a 
parental maxim the son never forgot. 

Neither did young Page want for 
a native setting steeped in historical 
association. His home was ‘‘Oak- 
land,” the family plantation lying in 
the upper part of Hanover County. 
It was not far from the old court- 
house where Patrick Henry, in the 
celebrated Cause,” had 
thundered his maledictions against 
the tyrant across the seas. Nor was 
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by Robert L. Scribner 


In Page the prewar Negro 
found a kind interpreter. 


Thomas Nelson Page turned 
his back on law for letters. 


it far from the “Old Fork Church,” 
where Dolly Madison had been wont 
to worship in the blossom of her 
youth. The locale was further to 
serve as the site of more current his- 
tory. It was, in fact, to be saturated 
with it, as “Stonewall” Jackson's 
“foot cavalry” moved through swiftly 
from the Valley to join Lee; and 
Yankee cavalry passed nearby in dam- 
aging raids. 

Young Tom’s father, John Page, 
under whose tent the lad spent a 
night in the field, was a major of 
artillery in the Army of Northern 
Virginia; his uncle William Nelson 
was a colonel. Father John had been 
in politics an Old Line Whig, Uncle 
William a Democrat; and when the 
two officers eventually returned from 
the war, they would argue (though 
always within the bounds of pro- 
priety) whose responsibility it was 
that the war had ever been started. 
The major would blame it on the 
Democrats. The colonel would rebut 
that Tom’s father himself had not 
hesitated to bear arms for the Con- 
federate cause. Major Page's re- 
joinder was to inquire what other 
course had been open to a son of the 
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The smokehouse at “‘Oak- 
land” is over 200 years old. 


Old Dominion. But in less conten- 
tious moods both veterans would 
agree in their estimates of battles and 
leaders, swap yarns, relive their mil- 
itary careers, and fill the ears of the 
listening boy with many a tale he was 
later to incorporate in his published 
writings. 

In prewar days there had been 
sixty Negro ‘‘servants’’ at “Oakland,” 
and throughout life Thomas Nelson 
Page regarded them affectionately as 
his “people.” It was, after all, an 
attitude modeled after that of his ad- 
mired father. But in the early Recon- 
struction old thought patterns clung 
to the major more stubbornly. When, 
for example, he rode home after 
Appomattox, he dismounted and said 
to his body servant, ‘Ralph, you are 
free.” Then, forgetting how greatly 
affairs had been altered, he added 
authoritatively, ‘Take the saddles off 
and turn the horses out!” 

As a child, Tom Page was very 
fair of complexion, with glistening, 
gtay-blue eyes set beneath a head of 
light brown hair. At his eventual 
tallest he was never to be more than 
five feet eight inches, and his weight 
seldom exceeded a hundred and thirty 
pounds, until in later life (as Nature 
so often wills it) he attained some- 
thing approaching portliness. But in 
the meantime, of course, there was 
much life to be lived, an education 
to be acquired. 
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He attended the equivalent of what 
today would be a combined grammar 
and preparatory school, conducted by 
one of his many kinsmen, at ‘‘Edge- 
wood,’’ some four and a half miles 
from “Oakland.” Often this round 
trip of nine miles was made on foot 
in the company of a brother; but oc- 
casionally the two were permitted to 
traverse the distance on the back of a 
none-too-codperative mule. Then, in 
1869, at the age of sixteen, Tom was 
admitted to Washington College at 
Lexington, where that paroled Con- 
federate idol, Robert E. Lee, was 
serving as president. The youthful 


student was not unacquainted with 
the general. The latter, meeting him 
on a path one morning, for instance, 
suggested that if he would breakfast 
earlier, he more likely would be able 
to arrive at class on time. 

Leaving his undergraduate col- 
lege in June, 1872, young Page re- 
turned to “Oakland,” there to spend 
a year in assisting with the planta- 
tion chores. And in the meantime, 
under the tutelage of his father, he 
“read for the law.” He continued so 
reading when, at the end of the year, 
he went to Louisville, Kentucky, to 
tutor the large family of another of 


Scene of many happy, restful hours, the residence at “Oakland” 
was burned and rebuilt during Thomas Nelson Page’s lifetime. 
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his innumerable cousins. This was one 
fashion in which he could accumu- 
late the wherewithal sorely needed 
for the furtherance of his formal 
schooling. His education he contin- 
ued in October, 1873, when he was 
admitted to the University of Vir- 
ginia; and by the most diligent appli- 
cation (owing in part, perhaps, to 
the timely hint of General Lee) he 
procured his degree in law on July 
2, 1874. 

The new lawyer hung out his shin- 
gle in Richmond, where his office 
was in Shafer’s building, between 
Main Street and Capitol Square. In 
time he was to build a reputation as 
a good courtroom speaker and as an 
attorney meticulous in his attention 
to detail. But this reputation was not =; 
built in a day, and during the largely 
clientless period usually experienced Yate 
by beginning barristers he turned to te 
amateur journalism and wrote for the 


local press. It was a side line with 
which he was not entirely unac- 
quainted, for he had contributed arti- 
cles to student papers both at Lex- 
ington and at Charlottesville. 

One of his journalistic experiences 


The manuscript of “Marse 
Chan” is in the Alderman 


Library of the University of 
Virginia. 
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resulted in an adventure of sorts. It 
fell out that Page and a former col- 
lege friend then living at Charlottes- 
ville were assigned by their respective 
papers to report on an address to be 
delivered by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
at the University. Mr. Emerson was, 
however, in the years of his age: his 
voice was quavering and feeble, and 
neither reporter could understand 
what he was saying. They inquired 
of the renowned philosopher, once 
he had concluded his stimulating re- 
marks (whatever they were), whether 
they might borrow his manuscript. 
Mr. Emerson then succeeded in mak- 
ing himself clearly comprehended by 
stating that he was at war with all 
newspapermen and would lend them 
nothing. The outcome was a collabo- 
rative article prepared by Page and 
his friend, who ridiculed the phi- 
losopher unmercifully. Fearful of 
the uproar this attack on New Eng- 
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land’s intellectual idol might pro- lke 


voke, University authorities threat- 
ened to bar the reporters from the 
grounds in the future; but the threat 
was never carried out. That was 
well. Page was to be present on the 
grounds many times during the suc- 


a4 


ceeding years when, with the excep- mt thos Me 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, he was from 


hailed as the University’s most out- 
standing son. 

In time lawyer Page’s practice be- 
fore the bar grew rewardingly, but 
so also did his literary output. His 
taste for good literature he attrib- 
uted to his father, who was himself 
steeped in the classics, always main- 
tained a well stocked library at ‘“Oak- 
land,” and enlivened dinner table 
conversations with his evaluations of 
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To the manuscript of the 

story that launched his liter- 

ary career Page appended his 
recollections of its sale. 


authors and their works. Moreover, 
while in Richmond, the son came 
under the influence of Dr. George 
W. Bagby, assistant secretary of the 
commonwealth and state librarian; 
and it was to him, more than any 
other writer, that Page attributed the 
realism which characterized his own 
works. 

The lawyer-author broke into the 
field of short story writing in 1881; 
but it was in April, 1884, with the 
publication of his Negro dialect story, 
““Marse Chan,” in the Century Maga- 
zine, that the republic of letters be- 
gan to take a genuine interest in him. 
For Page’s boyhood ear had been at- 
tentively attuned to catch the spoken 
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word of his “Oakland” colored 
friends; and he did not make the 
mistake of, say, Edgar Allan Poe (as 
in the “Gold Bug’’) of putting into 
the mouths of South Carolina Ne- 
groes a Virginia enunciation; rather, 
Page kept his Virginia ‘‘darkies” at 
home in the Old Dominion. But 
there was more to ‘Marse Chan” 
than accurately inscribed dialect. The 
story was skillfully constructed and 
was directed to its finale with such 
bitter-sweetness and poignancy that 
its readers were moved to emotional 
heights seemingly more easily attained 
by people in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury than by sophisticates in our age 
of harsher realities. It was recorded, 
at least, that even the Reverend 
Henry Ward Beecher, never a partic- 
ular exponent of things Southern, 
was, upon hearing it read aloud, re- 
duced to tears. 


Gradually Page’s attention to his 
law practice lessened while his devo- 
tion to fiction deepened. There fol- 
lowed a voluminous outpouring of 
short stories, novels, essays, and 
poems until (thanks to an enthusi- 
astically receptive public and a flat- 
tering income) he abandoned the 
law altogether. And he was in great 
demand as a lecturer, too, charming 
his audiences with his melodious ac- 
cent. In his speech, as his brother 
Rosewell later wrote, “can’t was ever 
‘cyan’t,” and garden was ever ‘gyar- 
den,’ and cart was ever ‘cyart,’”’ so 
that in his final days his words were 
pronounced “as they were when as a 
child, digging in ‘the gyarden,’ with 
a gate so narrow that a ‘cyart cyan’t 
get through.’ ”’ 

What Page attempted in most of 
his fiction was to depict ante-bellum, 
wartime, and Reconstruction Virginia 


Pure-hearted ladies, gallant men, and faithful slaves sprang to life 
and played their roles on stages contrived by Page’s romantic pen. 


as he remembered it, had heard about 
it, or (as his less charitable critics 
claimed) as he wished it had been. 
In this mood he turned out works of 
assorted length, among them In Ole 
Virginia (1887), a collection of tales 
largely in Negro dialect; Two Little 
Confederates (1888) and Among the 
Camps (1891), volumes for chil- 
dren; Befo’ de War (1888), a series 
of dialect verses written in collabora- 
tion with Armistead Churchill Gor- 
don; The Burial of the Guns (1894), 
sketches and stories; Red Rock 
(1898), a novel; The Sea Coast of 
Bohemia (1906), a volume of po- 
ems; and Robert E. Lee the South- 
erner (1908), a highly eulogistic 
biography. 

With his audience constantly wid- 
ening, the name of Thomas Nelson 
Page became well known, and he be- 
came well acquainted with other out- 
standing literary lights, both in the 
United States and abroad. He pro- 
duced a number of nonfictional social 
studies for those seeking from the 
written page something other than 
entertainment; and his friendships 
expanded in divers influential circles. 
He was, for example, on intimate 
terms with President Theodore Roose- 
velt, whom on one occasion he in- 
formed that there was a lady in Vir- 
ginia who prayed for him daily. “I 
didn’t know that there was anybody 
in Virginia who cared whether I 
went to hell or not,” grinned T. R. 
“Who is it?” 

mother.” 

“Well,” boomed the president, 
“you give her this with my love.” 
He pulled open a desk drawer, ex- 
tracted a large photograph of him- 
self, and inscribed thereon, ‘““To Mrs. 
John Page, with the regard and es- 
teem of Theodore Roosevelt.” 

With Democratic President Wood- 
row Wilson, also, Page was on the 
best of terms—so much so, indeed, 
that when pressure was brought to 
bear on the president to name his 
fellow Virginian to a diplomatic post 
and explanations were made as to 
who he was, Wilson expressed irrti- 
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tation that others should presume 
himself to be so ignorant. The out- 
come was that in 1913 Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Virginian and man of let- 
ters, was named American ambassa- 
dor to the royal government of Italy. 

The year of his appointment, it 
may be noted, was late in that age 
wherein men still spoke with assur- 
ance of perpetual peace among the 
great powers. Soon they perforce 
stopped speaking, and the American 
ambassador in Rome found the duties 
of his high office becoming increas- 
ingly arduous. He worked heroically, 
unendingly, to see his fellow coun- 
trymen safely home as the tide of the 
First World War swelled and thun- 
dered into the Italian peninsula. And 
watching closely the people to whose 
government he was accredited, he 
found himself increasingly their ad- 
mirer. 

With the convocation of the peace 
conference at Versailles, Page watched 
unfolding events uneasily. He was 
convinced that the irritation of Italians 
at not receiving all, or at least almost 
all, of the territorial compensations 
originally offered them was highly 
justified. He believed, at the same 
time, that the full contribution to 
victory made by Italy at staggering 
cost to the kingdom was by no means 
appreciated by the Allies. Several 
times he journeyed to France to at- 
tempt to persuade President Wilson 
to reverse his policies, but in vain. 

In 1919 Page resigned his ambas- 
sadorship and returned to the United 
States. Still feeling strongly on the 
subject of Italian compensations, he 
produced his Italy and the World 
War (1920) in justification of his 
viewpoint. And once, when invited 
to address the General Assembly of 
Virginia, he so explored this subject 
that he brought the members of both 
houses to their feet in a storm of 
applause—their resounding tribute to 
the persuasiveness of his thought and 
the effectiveness of his delivery. 

Thereafter he attempted to indulge 
his old appetite for creative litera- 
ture; but he had been saddened by 
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Page blended realism with 


romanticism. 


the loss of his second wife, and his 
own health was by now admittedly 
poor. “If you take care of yourself 
and are prudent,” his physician as- 
sured him, “you will live many 
years.” 

“Well, doctor,” replied Page, “I 
shall not spend the rest of my life 
running from death. [ hope I shall 
meet him like a man when he comes.” 
In the early afternoon of November 
1, 1922, his wish was granted while 
he was planting shrubs at his beloved 
“Oakland.” ‘Here, Alfred,” he said 
to a servant, “take this spade and do 
a little digging.” But so saying, he 
sank to the earth and expired in Al- 
fred’s arms. 

As a gentleman and as a writer, 
Thomas Nelson Page was considered 
by his contemporaries (as by his later 
admirers) to be a very worthy repre- 
sentative of the best in Virginia aris- 
tocracy; and therein quite probably 
lay both his strength and his defi- 
ciency as a creative artist. Page him- 
self once remarked that the ante-bel- 
lum writers of the South, modeling 
their works on those of Sir Walter 
Scott, created a “desert of unreality,” 
that their characters moved ‘‘on stilts 
with measured strut as automata 


strung on wires and worked, how- 
ever skilfully, from behind the scenes 
. . . mirrored from the printed page 
of generations gone. The scenes were 
painted and so were the life and the 
speech. It was generally well done, 
often admirably done, but it was not 
real.” 

Precisely. And it was against this 
lack of realism that he himself re- 
belled. His heroes, heroines, plain 
folk, and villains always spoke as 
heroes, heroines, plain folk, and vil- 
lains would be expected to speak in 
his own day. Yet the fact remains 
that, being human, Page himself nec- 
essarily viewed life from the social 
vantage point in which the fate of 
birth had given focus to his vision. 
To him the plantation of the Old 
South was noble, splendid, alluring; 
and he frequently lost himself in the 
mellowing mist of a yesteryear per- 
haps not quite so golden as it seemed 
in lengthening perspective. The real- 
ist was also, then, a romanticist. Re- 
jecting the sculptured grace of the 
Scott school, he yet very largely as- 
sisted in the creation of another 
equally mythical—an Old South of 
swords and roses, of wisteria and 
magnolia, of stout-hearted cavaliers 
and pure-hearted maidens, with a 
few unpleasant people sprinkled here 
and there for the sake of contrast. 

Very possibly this imaginary world 
was only less unreal than the feudal 
world of Scott; but it is at least a 
world into which many readers still 
prefer to escape rather than to brave 
the terrors of that third South con- 
jured up by current writers whose 
acquaintance with everything Virgin- 
ian or Southern seemingly arises from 
traversing a never-ending series of 
Tobacco Roads. It all depends, after 
all, not only on what an author has 
seen and felt but on what he wishes 
to emphasize. Or, as one of Tom 
Page’s aunts put the matter to him 
succinctly one day, “My dear, it may 
require as much genius to paint a 
pigsty as it does a cathedral; but I 
prefer to look at the cathedral.’’ So 
did her nephew. 7 4 4 
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Virginia Repudiates Her Native Sons 


Party Loyalty Proved Stronger than Maternal Affection When Four of 
Virginia's Sons Were Rebuffed at the Polls by Their Native State 


by James R. Short 


the “mother of presidents,”” has some- 
times shown an unmotherly distaste for her sons. 
A lapse of maternal pride that set in after the presi- 
dential election of 1824 lasted until the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912. In six presi- 
dential elections dur- 
ing that time the Old 
Dominion refused to 
support her native 
sons at the polls. 
Two of the candi- 
dates disregarded 
Virginia’s lack of 
electoral affection 
and won anyway. 
The “Virginia dy- 
nasty,” as the succes- 
sion of early Virginia 
presidents came to be 
called, ended with 
James Monroe. The 
temper of the nation 
in 1824 was not dis- 
posed to continue it, 
although Virginia 
supported those who 
sought to do so 
through its heir ap- 
parent, William H. 
Crawford. That na- 
tive of Nelson Coun- 
ty, who had emigrated to Georgia, was the victim 
of a crippling paralysis before the election. He also 
became a casualty of spreading democratic disfavor 
with the caucus method of nominating presidential 
candidates; he was the only one of the four candi- 
dates blessed by a caucus. Crawford ran a weak 
third in the balloting. This tight contest—chiefly 
between John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson 
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Colorful campaign ribbons were worn by the sup- 


porters of Harrison in 1840 and Clay in 1844. 


—was resolved in the House of Representatives by 
another native Virginian, the one who had received 
the fewest popular votes. 

Henry Clay’s support won the office for Adams 
in 1825. The politi- 
cally ambitious native 
from the “slashes” 
of Hanover County 
spent most of the 
next twenty - five 
years trying to be- 
come president. As 
the candidate of the 
National Republicans 
eight years later, Clay 
was crushed by the 
strength of the Dem- 
ocratic party. An- 
drew Jackson was re- 
élected with the help 
of Virginia's electoral 
votes. Maneuvered 
out of the 1840 Whig 
nomination by Thur- 
low Weed of New 
York, Clay came 
back strong in 1844 
as the party’s candi- 
date—only to lose 
out to the Demo- 
cratic dark horse, 
James K. Polk. Un- 
like Clay, Polk spoke out boldly for the annexation 
of Texas, a lively issue in the campaign. Three 
times an “also ran,” Clay had to content himself 
with professing that he preferred being right—and 
not being president. 

The young Whig party in 1836 opposed the heir 
apparent of the Jackson organization with the well- 
born, transplanted Virginian, William Henry Har- 
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rison. Virginians gave the administration candidate, 
Martin Van Buren, a comfortable majority of their 
popular vote. In the next presidential election, de- 
spite the presence of Virginian John Tyler on the 
Whig ticket with Harrison, the Old Dominion again 
preferred the New Yorker, Van Buren. Though he 
was refused the vote of his native state for the 
second time, Harrison won without it in one of the 
more colorful campaigns of the nineteenth century. 

As one observer has put it, this campaign was 
chiefly a contest between two styles of architecture 
and two varieties of diet. Even Virginians were more 
responsive to the “log cabin and hard cider’’ candi- 
date than they were to later Whig nominees. Harri- 
son lost Virginia by only 1,300 votes. 

Having triumphed once with a Virginia general, 
the Whigs turned to another in 1848. Zachary Tay- 
lor’s military victories, fresher in the public mind 
than Harrison’s had been in 1840, would seem a 
more dependable political asset. Yet “Old Rough 
and Ready’’ proved to be less appealing to the popu- 
lar imagination than had “Tippecanoe.” Taylor’s 
margin over Virginia-backed Lewis Cass of Michi- 
gan was a small one. 

Winfield Scott was the last Virginian to be nomi- 
nated to the presidency before the turn of the cen- 
tury. This one of the two best-known Mexican War 
generals ran also as a Whig. By 1852 the loose 
alliances linked in the Whig party began to feel the 
weight of sectional pressure. The Democrats taunted 
the Whigs with “We Polked you in 1844, we shall 
Pierce you in 1852!’’ Scott was badly beaten, with 
the aid of Virginia, and the Whig party soon dis- 
integrated. 

By the time of the election of Franklin Pierce, 


The Mexican War made presidential candi- 
dates of Winfield Scott and Zachary Taylor. 
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Virginia had given a cold shoulder to her native- 
son candidates six times in six consecutive elections. 
Obviously, those were days when sentiment of the 
“favorite son” type was easily discarded at the door 
of the polling place. Not once during those years 
was the Virginia electoral vote to be found outside 
the Democratic column. Likewise, not once was a 
native son the Democratic nominee. 

None of the four candidates involved in these 
elections was living in Virginia at the time of his 
nomination. All had established their homes in 
states beyond the Old Dominion. Clay was the 
perennial candidate from Kentucky, Harrison had 
taken up residence in Ohio, Taylor was living in 
Louisiana at the time of his election, and Scott ran 
as a presidential candidate from New Jersey. John 
Tyler was the only resident Virginian to become 
president during the Whig era—and he was ele- 
vated to that office only by Harrison's death. 

But it was not that her sons had settled elsewhere 
that denied to them Virginia’s support. Affection 
for them remained, but it was weaker than her loy- 
alty to the new Democratic party that emerged after 
the ‘‘Virginia dynasty” had run its course. Monroe, 
as if to symbolize the end of an age, was the last 
president to wear knee breeches and a cocked hat. 
The more democratic era of Andrew Jackson broad- 
ened the base of popular government in the nation. 
Virginia chose to approve the era—and to reject 
her sons. y y 4 
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President Thomas Lee of Virginia 


The Builder of ‘Stratford Hall” Helped to Negotiate an Important Treaty 
with the Iroquois and Otherwise Earned the Right to Be Remembered 


66 

: is something truly noble 
in my grandfather's picture,’’ averred 
Thomas Lee Shippen. “A blend of 
goodness and greatness; a sweet yet 
penetrating eye, a finely marked set 
of features and a heavenly counten- 
ance, such as I have almost never 
seen.” 

Young Shippen, seated in 1790 on 
a sofa in the Great Hall at “Strat- 
ford,” feasted his eyes on the por- 
traits of his ancestors. Thomas Lee, 
dressed in crimson satin with the 
white curls of a large wig tumbling 
over his shoulders, seemed a majestic 
figure. Steady, clear eyes, a full jaw, 
and a large nose gave strength to his 
face. Shippen shifted his gaze. The 
same rugged, yet refined, features lent 
character to the portraits of his great- 


Immigrant Richard Lee was 
Thomas’s grandfather. 


as a Statesman 


by William M. E. Rachal 


grandfather and great - great - grand- 
father. Strength and intelligence 
showed likewise in the faces of the 
ladies who looked down upon the 
young man. He felt as if he were in 
the presence of gods. His reverie 
was interrupted by his uncles Arthur 
and Richard Henry Lee, who hus- 
tled him out of the house to admire 
the gardens, vineyards, and green- 
houses. 

They followed walkways past brick 
outbuildings. Trees had begun to litter 
the lawns with dead leaves, heralds 
of the approach of autumn. When the 
three men turned around, the man- 
sion, large and imposing, its brick 
mellowed by the sun and rain of six- 
ty years, commanded their attention. 
Unlike most colonial Virginia homes, 
“Stratford Hall’ was built in the 
form of an “H.” At first glance it 
looked like a one-story building, but 
its main floor was raised to the level 
of a second story. A cluster of four 
chimneys, joined together by brick 
arches, broke through the high roof 
over each wing and dominated the 
skyline. The noble mansion had been 
a fitting habitation for the able and 
patriotic Lees of Virginia, the fore- 
most family of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Thomas Lee, the builder of “‘Strat- 
ford Hall,” was a remarkable man. 
Richard Lee, his father, had pre- 
ferred the ancient classics in his great 
library to the ledgers of the counting- 
house; but Thomas inherited the in- 
dustry and ability of his grandfather, 


Richard Lee, the immigrant, who had 
made a fortune in Virginia by 1664. 
Little of this wealth descended to 
Thomas, however. Following the cus- 
tom of the times, the second Richard 
Lee provided handsomely for the 
elder boys before passing a few 
crumbs to Thomas, the fourth son, 
born in 1690. Even the usual classi- 
cal education of a gentleman was 
denied him. Later, as a mature man, 
he taught himself to read Greek and 
Latin. 

However, the scholarly Richard Lee 
was not blind to his son’s talents and 
interest. When compelled by the 
weight of advancing years to resign 
as naval officer of the Potomac in 
1710, he persuaded Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood to give the post to 


Richard Lee II let his son 
make his own way. 
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Now, as in the eighteenth century, portraits of Thomas Lee and his wife hang in the Great Hall. 


The restored “dependencies” and rural setting of “Stratford Hall” reflect the Lees’ way of life. 
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Thomas Lee dreamed of it nearly fifteen years before he could 
move into his plantation mansion, “Stratford Hall.” 


Thomas in spite of the fact that the 
youth was not yet twenty-one. For 
more than two decades Thomas made 
reports on the maritime trade of his 
district and collected from ships’ cap- 
tains fees that made up, in a measure, 
for his lack of patrimony. 

Another step up the ladder to for- 
tune for Thomas Lee was his appoint- 
ment in 1711 as the active manager 
of the Northern Neck proprietary, 
which had been leased to his uncle, 
Edmund Jenings, who went to Eng- 
land. Lee served both his uncle and 
himself well. When Jenings returned, 
deeds were executed for eight large 
tracts of land that Lee had selected 
for himself. Complications incident to 
his purchase from another of the fu- 
ture site of “Stratford Hall” offered 
an excuse in 1716 for his only trip to 
England. Evidently impressed by his 
cousins and their mansions there, he 
recrossed the Atlantic in 1717 with 
his title to that property assured and 
with visions of a manor house over- 


looking the Potomac dancing through. 


his head. Five years later he brought 
nineteen-year-old Hannah Harrison 
Ludwell as his bride, with her dowry 
of £600 sterling, from her home near 
Williamsburg, “Green Spring,” to 
““Matholic,” his family’s seat in West- 
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moreland County. By then or at some 
unknown time within the next several 
years he began the construction of 
“Stratford Hall,” twenty miles away. 
The building of so large a house un- 
doubtedly required years. 

Thomas Lee’s career as a public 
servant had already begun. He was, 
of course, a justice of Westmoreland’s 
county court, but he aspired to greater 
distinctions. In 1719 he first won and 
then lost by a very few votes the seat 
in the House of Burgesses of Daniel 
McCarty, its speaker, who contested 
the election successfully. After Mc- 
Carty died in 1724, Lee sought his 
neighbors’ suffrage with more lasting 
success. Nine years later he was ele- 
vated, on recommendation of Gover- 
nor William Gooch, to the Council. 
As soon as he was seated, he resigned 
his position as naval officer of the 
Potomac and secured the appoint- 
ment of his brother Henry to that 
lucrative post. 

Yet, basically, Thomas Lee was a 
farmer. He raised tobacco to pay bills 
in England and wheat to feed hungry 
mouths in Virginia. In the House of 
Burgesses he fought with some suc- 
cess against dishonest practices in the 
tobacco trade that robbed him and 
other planters of much of their in- 


come. In the Council he went down 
with his fellows to defeat when they 
developed a plan in 1738 to sell to- 
bacco directly to France. The English 
merchants put the scheme to naught 
and maintained their monopolistic 
grasp upon the colony’s chief export. 
Mercantilism continued. 

As naval officer of the Potomac the 
builder of “Stratford Hall’’ had to be 
always on guard to prevent smug- 
gling. Needless to say, he was un- 
popular with the transgressors. In 
1728, for example, his life was threat- 
ened by the crew of the Elizabeth. 
Also dangerous were some English 
convicts who had been transported as 
indentured servants to Westmoreland 
County. They banded together and re- 
sumed their evil ways; they terrorized 
and robbed law-abiding citizens. As 
a justice of the peace, Lee was fear- 
less in ordering the arrest of the of- 
fenders. 

One wintry night in January, 1729, 
Lee bolted the doors and windows of 
“"Matholic’’ and, after a last look at 
the fires, took his candle and went 
upstairs. The children were already 
in bed, and soon he and his wife 
were asleep. In the night they awoke 
with a start to find the house in 
flames. They leaped from bed, caught 
up the children, and, driven back 
from the stairs, ran to a window. 
They could feel the intense heat of 
the advancing fire on their backs. 
Lee helped his wife over the window 
sill and watched as she fell fifteen 
feet or so to the ground. In turn he 
dropped his infant children and then 
jumped himself. There was no time 
to save anything. Within two min- 
utes the roof fell in, ending all hopes 
for rescue of a twelve-year-old white 
servant girl who was asleep in the 
house. Shivering in their night 
clothes, the Lees sought shelter by the 
eerie light of the fire, which con- 
sumed not only their home but barns 
and outbuildings as well. 

When a search was made among 
the ashes, no trace was found of the 
family silver. Obviously, burglars had 
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stolen it before setting the fire. A 
hue and cry was raised. Governor 
Gooch offered a reward of £50 for 
the rogues, but they were never 
caught. Because it was thought that 
“Matholic’” had been set on fire for 
revenge by felons whose arrest Lee 
had ordered, Queen Caroline, acting 
as regent during George II’s absence 
in Hanover, made Lee a grant of 
£300 from the royal purse. Tradi- 
tion says that the money helped him 
to finish ‘‘Stratford Hall,” into which 
he was evidently able to move his 
family within the year. Most of his 
eleven sons and daughters were born 
there and grew up in the home of 
which their father had dreamed near- 
ly fifteen years. 

In contrast to the rural quietude of 
Westmoreland County were the in- 
ternational rumblings with which 
Thomas Lee was confronted when 
he went on government business to 
Williamsburg. The Council received 
from the east reports of many dis- 
turbances in the relationships be- 
tween England and her principal 
rival, France, and from the west ru- 
mors of frequent violations of the 
uneasy peace between the colonists 
and the Indians. In 1736 the chiefs 
of the Six Nations of the Iroquois 
complained that the tide of settle- 
ment had risen to the crest of the 
Blue Ridge and had spilled over into 
the Valley beyond, engulfing lands 
claimed by the red men. Resenting the 
trespass, the Indians began to beat the 
war drum in 1742. Its reverberations 
alarmed the English, who were then 
engaged in an undeclared war with 
the French. A skirmish between the 
settlers of Augusta County and a 
party of braves under Jonnhaty lent 
urgency to the problem. The British 
colonists needed the friendship of 
the Iroquois. Athough Maryland’s 
invitation to a meeting at Annapolis 
in 1743 was not accepted by the 
Indians, the governor of Pennsylvania 
was able to arrange a conference to 
be held at Lancaster in June of 1744. 

Thomas Lee and William Beverley 
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of “Blandfield” were appointed com- 
missioners to represent Virginia. On 
Thursday morning, May 17, they set 


out from “Stratford Hall’ in the 
yacht Margaret with ‘‘seven flaming 
fine gentlemen,’’ including Philip 
Ludwell Lee, the eighteen-year-old 
senior son of the senior commis- 
sioner. As the vessel moved into the 
broad Potomac, the crowd at the land- 
ing shouted their wishes for a pleas- 
ant voyage and a safe return. The 
travelers answered by firing a salute 
from their blunderbuss. 

Before noon the next day Thomas 
Lee and his companions landed at 
Annapolis. A welcome befitting visit- 
ing diplomats was theirs to enjoy 
through five days and nights in 
Maryland's capital. One evening, for 
example, the two Virginia commis- 
sioners left a formal ball at ten, but 
the younger Virginians danced with 
Annapolis belles until one. Then fol- 
lowed four more days of travel, re- 
lieved by the huge bowl of fine lemon 
punch with which Lee and his party 
were received near Chester, and about 


Thomas Lee’s splendid home, with its main floor at the second 
story level, knew many days of neglect before its recent restoration. 


three weeks of entertainment in Phila- 
delphia. An attack of malaria inter- 
rupted his enjoyment of the social 
whirl, but he was able to attend most 
of the dinners given in his honor. 
While taking the bark, he worked on 
the speech he would be expected to 
make to the Indians. By invitation he 
and Beverley marched in a solemn 
procession to the Quaker City’s mar- 
ket place for the official proclamation 
of a declaration of war between Eng- 
land and France. 

Late in June, 1744, Lee and his 
fellows reached Lancaster, a new but 
rather dirty town plagued by hard 
water and fleas. The conference con- 
vened in the courthouse. Governor 
George Thomas of Pennsylvania sat 
in the chair of the presiding judge, 
flanked on the right by Lee and Bev- 
erley and on the left by the two com- 
missioners from Maryland. The Indi- 
ans occupied the space usually assign- 
ed to spectators, but chieftains like 
Canasatego, Jonnhaty, and Tocanun- 
tie met the white men as equals. 
The immaculate linen of Lee counted 
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Thomas Lee’s children and grandchildren made the Great Hall a social center. 
In the Mother’s Room were born several famous Lees, Robert E. among them. 
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for no more than the soiled, ragged 
coat of Canasatego. 

The conference revolved around 
the incomparable Conrad Weiser, 
who was trusted alike by the Indians 
and the English. He served as inter- 
preter and insisted on strict observ- 
ance of the etiquette of Indian diplo- 
macy. An inflexible Iroquois custom 
required the commissioners from 
Maryland, which had first issued an 
invitation to the meeting, to open the 
conference by stating its purpose. 
Filled with notions of English proce- 
dure and eager to assert Virginia's 
claim to priority as the first colony, 
Lee is said to have given Weiser 
thirty pistoles to ask the Indians to 
allow Virginia to speak first. The 
Iroquois replied that “it was noth- 
ing to them who was the oldest Col- 
ony” and insisted that Maryland open 
the conference. When Lee assumed 
a rather bullying attitude, Weiser 
lectured him on how to make friends 
and influence Indians. Lee then fell 
in line, and the Cavalier and the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman became good 
friends. 

When his turn came to address the 
Iroquois, Lee asserted that the king 
of England held Virginia by right of 
conquest and that the bounds of that 
conquest extended westward to the 
Great Sea. He expressed a willing- 
ness, nevertheless, to satisfy the In- 
dians’ demand for payment for cer- 
tain lands. He offered a great chest 
of goods valued at £200 and ‘another 
£200 in gold. 

On July 2 a treaty was signed that 
was actually quite advantageous to 
the colonists. Three days later Lee 
and his party started home. Both 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia 
and William Parks in Williamsburg 
hastened to publish in pamphlet form 
the proceedings of the conference. 
On every hand the treaty was ap- 
plauded, for in an era of war on the 
frontier the colonies were glad to 
have the Iroquois as allies at almost 
any price. 

Virginians were not blind to the 
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About twenty-seven years ago the Great Hall of “Stratford” gave 
evidence that Lees had not been there for a century. 


The pictures on this page indicate the condition of “Stratford Hall” a few 
years before its restoration was begun. The corresponding pictures on the 
facing page show some of the results of the restoration. 


Most of Thomas Lee’s eleven children were probably born in this 
bedroom, known as the Mother’s Room. 
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fact that at Lancaster the Iroquois 
gave up their claims to a rich empire. 
Later it was contended that the en- 
tire Northwest Territory was includ- 
ed in the cession. Eager to get control 
of the virgin lands, Lee and other 
businessmen in both Virginia and 
England in 1747 formed the Ohio 
Company. They asked for a vast 
grant of land around modern Pitts- 
burgh and proposed to plant settlers 
there, to build a fort for the protec- 
tion of the pioneers, and to offer 
goods at prices that would draw the 
Indians away from the French and 
attach them to the English. In all this 
the company expected to make a tidy 
profit, but Virginia stood to benefit 
also. 

A rival group formed the Loyal 
Company. For some reason Governor 
Gooch favored it and refused to make 
the grant sought by Lee and his 
friends. By taking its request to Eng- 
land, the Ohio Company was able to 
force Gooch to issue on July 12, 
1749, a patent for 200,000 acres to 
Lee and his associates, but on the 
same day the governor signed away 
800,000 acres to the rival Loyal Com- 
pany. 

A brighter day was in prospect for 
the Ohio Company, however. Gooch 
was not well, and in August he sailed 
for England. Just before he departed, 
Lee was elevated to the presidency of 
the Council. As acting governor he 
sought to promote the interests of the 
Ohio Company. Public office often 
led in those days to private advantage. 

King George’s War had ended, 
but President Lee was worried. Fight- 
ing might break out again; Virginia 
might be invaded. He made plans to 
strengthen defenses both on the coast 
and in the mountains, but he lacked 
time to carry them into execution. 
During the latter part of May, 1750, 
an illness forced him to retire to the 
mountains to recover his health at one 
of the mineral springs, but he had to 
hurry back to Williamsburg in June 
to attend to pressing public business. 
Although still sick, he was attentive 
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Thomas Lee’s speeches at the Lancaster conference are recorded 
in the Virginia State Library’s copy of the journal. 


to the duties of his office. On Novem- 
ber 6 he presided over a meeting of 
the Council in Williamsburg, and 
then he hurried home to his beloved 
“Stratford Hall.’’ There on Novem- 
ber 14 died the leading citizen of the 
colony. At “Burnt House Fields,” 
formerly the site of ‘‘Matholic,’”’ he 
was laid to rest beside his beloved 
Hannah, who had died the previous 
January. 

President Thomas Lee was a great 
Virginian. He was also an American, 
for a few months before his death he 
had written Conrad Weiser, ““We are 


all one people, and shoud have noe 
selfish ends.” He deserves to be re- 
membered in his own right, but to- 
day he is known chiefly as the father 
of five patriot sons—Thomas Lud- 
well, Richard Henry, Francis Light- 
foot, William, and Arthur. These 
five John Adams described as “‘that 
band of brothers, intrepid and un- 
changeable, who, like the Greeks at 
Thermopylae, stood in the gap, in 
defense of their country, from the 
first glimmering of the Revolution in 
the horizon, through all its rising 


light, to its perfect day.” 4474 
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In return for money and goods, the Six Nations gave to Virginia a deed, preserved in the State 
Library, renouncing their claims “to all the lands within the said colony.” 
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“The Evening of Their Glory’ 


Patriarchs Madison, Marshall, and Monroe Participated in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-1830 and Thereby 
Helped to Maintain a United Commonwealth 


Madison made a nomination. 


part of Virginia, which 
then stretched from the Atlantic to 
the Ohio, was represented in the con- 
vention that met late in 1829 at the 
capitol in Richmond. This group, call- 
ed “for the purpose of revising the 
constitution of this State,” included 
some of the commonwealth’s most 
able and distinguished citizens. 

Frail little James Madison of 
Orange County addressed the conven- 
tion when it met for the first time, 
October 5, 1829. Speaking in a feeble 
and barely audible voice, he “‘stated 
the propriety of organizing the body 
by the appointment of a President.” 
To this office he nominated his old 
friend and successor, James Monroe, 
then a resident of Loudoun County. 
There was no debate, and the vener- 
able ex-president was elected by ac- 
clamation. A few moments later he 
was escorted to the speaker's chair by 
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by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


his nominator and by vigorous old 
Chief Justice John Marshall, who was 
present as a delegate from the city of 
Richmond. 

These three old men, who now 
walked slowly together across the 
chamber of the House of Delegates, 
had not always been so congenial. 
Madison and Monroe had both been 
ardent Republicans and devoted 
admirers of the departed Jefferson, 
while Marshall had been equally 
stanch in his adherence to the Fed- 
eralist party and in his opposition to 
the master of ‘‘Monticello.’’ Even 
Madison and Monroe had had their 
political differences, and in 1808 they 
had been rivals to succeed Jefferson 
in the White House. 

In 1829, however, they were as- 
sociated in a common cause, the crea- 
tion of a new constitution for their 
state; and they were drawn together 
by the burden of old age. Their great 
days had passed, and now they were 
living in “the evening of their glory.” 
Madison, who had retired from pub- 
lic life when he left the White House 
in 1817, had been busy ever since 
among his books and papers at 
‘‘Montpelier’’ in Orange County. 
Monroe, now in failing health and 
straitened financial circumstances, was 
living quietly at “Oak Hill,” the 
Loudoun County home to which he 
had removed after leaving the presi- 
dency in 1825. Only Marshall, now 
entering on his twenty-eighth year of 
service as chief justice, was still ac- 
tive, and the scene of his endeavors 
was far removed from the strenuous 
arena of political combat. 

Each of these patriarchs had hesi- 


tated to take part in the convention, 
but not one of them had been able to 
ignore the call of public duty when it 
was communicated to him through his 
friends and neighbors. Each came to 
Richmond in the fall of 1829 to help 
find a solution to the controversies 
that were then vexing the whole com- 
monwealth. 


Those controversies arose out of 
the struggle for power between the 
eastern and western sections of the 
state. Men living between the Blue 


A life mask was made of 
Madison in his old age. 


Ridge and the Ohio felt that the old 
constitution, which had been in effect 
since 1776, gave too much power to 
the planters “east of the Ridge.”’ The 
latter,of course, defended the existing 
arrangement and sought to perpetuate 
it. Several controversial points were 
at issue between the two sections, but 
they debated most strenuously the 
basis of representation in the state 
legislature. 
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The western counties, where the 
white population was increasing more 
rapidly than in the older eastern coun- 
ties, felt that they were inadequately 
represented in the House of Dele- 
gates. In that body each county had 
two seats. This meant that the smaller 
and more numerous eastern counties 
were able to control legislation, even 
though many of them contained far 
fewer white residents than some of 
the large western counties. People 
“beyond the Ridge,” therefore, de- 
manded that representation in the 
lower house of the state legislature 
should be based on white population 
alone. Although they still lagged be- 
hind the easterners in total numbers, 
the rate at which they had been in- 
creasing during the last thirty years 
gave them reason to believe that such 
a basis would enable them to attain 
soon a clear-cut legislative majority. 

Easterners naturally opposed all 
such proposals. In rebuttal they point- 


James Monroe’s death mask 
was made in 1831. 


ed out that they owned most of the 
slaves in Virginia and hence paid 
much heavier taxes than did the peo- 
ple of the western counties, where 
the “peculiar institution” was still 
largely unknown. Spokesmen of the 
Tidewater and Piedmont suggested, 
as a counterproposal, that representa- 
tion should be placed on a “mixed 
basis,” that is, that both population 
and property should be considered in 
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determining the number of seats to 
be allotted to each locality. 

Sectional jealousies had been ap- 
parent in Virginia for many years, 
though such definite proposals as 
these were still new. By 1829 the dis- 
pute had become so bitter in some 
quarters that many veteran leaders 
half expected to see the state split as- 
under within their lifetimes. Madi- 
son, Marshall, and Monroe feared the 
possible disruption of the common- 
wealth whose independence each of 
them had helped to achieve in the 
anxious days of the Revolution, but 
they seem to have viewed the danger 
with calm maturity. 

In the convention the most promi- 
nent western proponents of change 
were men like Alexander Campbell 
and Philip Doddridge of Brooke 
County and Chapman Johnson of 
Augusta. Campbell, also famous as 
the founder of the Disciples of Christ, 
was one of the most controversial 
figures in the convention. In addition 
to taking a prominent part in debate, 
this zealous reformer whose teachings 
led to a split among the Baptists, 
preached to large congregations every 
Sunday during the course of the con- 
vention. These westerners were join- 
ed by Charles Fenton Mercer of Lou- 
doun County and William Fitzhugh 
Gordon of Albemarle, but these two 
Piedmont delegates were not typical 
of their section. 

Opposing the reformers were such 
champions of the status quo as Little- 
ton Waller Tazewell of Norfolk Bor- 
ough, Abel P. Upshur of Northamp- 
ton County, Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
of Chesterfield and Richmond City, 
Philip Pendleton Barbour of Orange, 
and John Tyler, Jr., of Charles City, 
who was himself destined to be presi- 
dent of the nation. There was also, 
of course, the inimitable John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, whose very repu- 
tation made him one of the most for- 
midable members of the conservative 
faction. The noted orator’s “singular 
appearance’ was accentuated by his 
voice, which ranged from tenor to 


treble but had no bass notes in it. 
Although that instrument had _ lost 
“much of the sweetness and round- 
ness of earlier years,” it was still 
clearly audible in every part of the 
hall and still perfectly capable of 
charming and exciting an audience. 
Even his enemies admitted that he 
was eloquent beyond all measure, and 
the victims of his sarcasm and invec- 
tive “had at least the gratification 


When younger, Monroe had 
been active and vigorous. 


that they were abused in good Eng- 
lish.” 

But whereas this talented delegate 
from Charlotte County “‘excited the 
greatest curiosity,” his three veteran 
colleagues evoked something more 
akin to veneration. No assembly of 
Virginians, after all, could fail to 
show respect to these men who had 
served state and nation so long and 
in sO many positions of responsibility. 
Members of this constitutional con- 
vention felt awe in the presence of 
these living symbols of the common- 
wealth’s glorious past. 

James Monroe, then seventy-one, 
had been active in political affairs 
since his election to the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1782. Al- 
though the youngest of the trio, he 
was also the feeblest and least effec- 
tive. He was chosen to preside over 
the convention, it was reported, be- 
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cause friends wished ‘“‘to secure to 
him the double salary in his declining 
years and limited prosperity” rather 
than because they considered him the 
best man for the job. Many, including 
Monroe himself, feared that his frail 
health and his lack of parliamentary 
experience would hinder him in the 
performance of his duties. Those ap- 
prehensions were unfortunately 
proved correct, although Hugh Blair 
Grigsby’s statement that his conduct 
in the chair was ‘‘reprehensible 
enough” seems to have been overly 
severe. 

The ex-president took little part in 
the debates, having in his old age lit- 
tle relish for oratory. When he did 
take the floor, however, his fellow 
delegates listened with “the most 
watchful attention.” On those oc- 
casions he tended to play the role 
of mediator and conciliator, for the 
symptoms of sectional friction that 
he observed from the chair filled him 
with “the greatest concern” and led 
him to fear “the dismemberment of 
the State.” 

Monroe’s “unremitted attention to 
the duties of his situation, accom- 
panied by the effects of a severe cold,” 


Philip Pendleton Barbour 
succeeded Monroe. 
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John Randolph was still 
sarcastically eloquent. 


forced him to withdraw as an active 
participant before agreement was 
reached. On December 12 he an- 
nounced that he was resigning both 
the chair and his seat in the conven- 
tion. His colleagues, who had moved 
their deliberations the day before to 


John Marshall remained 
robust at seventy-five. 


the First Baptist Church in order to 
make room for the incoming session 
of the General Assembly, passed ap- 
propriate resolutions of respect. They 
then chose forty-six-year-old Philip 
Pendleton Barbour of Orange as their 
president, thus passing over the two 
other distinguished septuagenarians 
in their midst. 

Both of these gentlemen, nonethe- 
less, proved more durable than their 
younger colleague who had shelved 
himself. The aged Madison, who had 
begun his political career as a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Convention of 
1776 and had helped to frame the 
constitution that was now under re- 
view, attended faithfully and regular- 
ly. Notwithstanding the burden of 
his seventy-eight years, he was absent 
only a day or so in the course of more 
than three months. He served as 
chairman of the ‘Committee to con- 
sider the Legislative Department of 
the Government,” presided over its 
meetings with some uneasiness, and 
presented its report on the conven- 
tion floor. 

This slight little man with the 
wizened face, dressed in scrupulously 
neat undercoat and pantaloons of 


Alexander Campbell was a 
spokesman for the west. 
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black cloth, sat quietly in his seat 
during most of the debates. Usually 
he listened intently, but now and 
then “the excessive outpourings of 
oratory” stimulated his naturally jo- 
cose disposition, and he whispered a 
jest thereon to his neighbor. 

Too weak of voice to make himself 
easily heard and ‘too much frightened 
when on his feet’’ to enjoy the effort, 
he preferred to make his opinions 
known in private conversations with 
individuals rather than in public 
speeches. On the rare occasions when 
he took the floor, the other members 
crowded about him “like children 
about to receive the words of wisdom 
from an aged grandfather.’ His one 
long oratorical effort was a scholarly 
exposition of his theory of minority 
rights and the necessity for their pro- 
tection. That speech, which closed 
with a plea “to agree on some com- 
mon ground,” was informative rather 
than sprightly, but it showed that 


the stamina of his mind, although 
now somewhat slow of action, was 
undiminished. 

Less learned than Madison but much 
more vigorous in manner was John 
Marshall, still a robust man at seven- 
ty-five. The nation’s most distinguish- 
ed jurist looked more like a simple 
farmer. He was still apparently as 
careless about his appearance as he 
had been back in 1782 when he had 
entered public life as a member of 
the House of Delegates. Like the in- 
finitely more meticulous Madison, 
with whom he had few other points 
of resemblance, Marshall preferred 
the costume of the late eighteenth 
century. In an age when most men 
had forsaken the aristocratic knee 
breeches for democratic trousers, he 
still wore “silk stockings and shorts 
and a queue.” 

Besides serving as chairman of the 
Committee for the Judicial Depart- 
ment, Marshall also took an active al- 


though unspectacular role in debate. 
His voice, almost as inaudible as 
Madison’s, was also “lacking in com- 
pass or variety of intonation.’’ Fur- 
thermore, he had “a song in his 
speaking,” to which his right hand 
harmonized “in a most ingracious 
manner.” These disturbing manner- 
isms were more than offset, however, 
by his powers of analysis and his 
“capacity of keeping his mind fixed 
upon the subject.” 

As might have been expected, he 
showed particular interest in all mat- 
ters having to do with the courts. In 
the discussion on that subject he 
proved himself a firm and unyielding 
champion of an independent judi- 
ciary. On other matters, particularly 
on the representation question, he 
was a stanch spokesman for the con- 
servative element. Yet the old justice 
was not completely averse to compro- 
mise. “Give me a Constitution that 
shall be received by the people,’ he 


George Catlin prepared this key, reproduced in part, to accompany his painting of the Virginia Conven- 

tion of 1829-1830, which appears in reduced size on the two following pages. Thus he enabled us to 

identify each member of the convention. James Monroe is shown in the speaker’s chair at the left of the 

picture. Madison stands in the center, facing Monroe. John Marshall sits directly behind Madison in 

the front row of seats, while Philip Pendleton Barbour is seen just beyond the right shoulder of Mar- 

shall. John Randolph is in the second row two seats to Monroe’s left. Alexander Campbell occupies 
the seventh seat from the right in the rear row. 
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The convention deliberated for more than two months within the 
classic state capitol designed by Thomas Jefferson. 


said, “‘a constitution in which I can 
consider their different interests to 
be duly represented, and I will take 
it, though it may not be that which 
I most approve.” 

The constitution that the conven- 
tion finally drafted was, to be sure, 
not one that the chief justice could 
most approve. Indeed, since it was es- 
sentially a compromise, it was not 
wholly satisfactory to either the east 
or the west. Yet Philip Pendleton 
Barbour was probably correct when 
he called it ‘the best the discordant 
opinions and conflicting interests’ 
within the state would have per- 
mitted. 

Each side made concessions, some- 
what grudgingly. The suffrage was 
extended to cover leaseholders and 
householders as well as freeholders, 
but the drafters of the new constitu- 
tion stopped well short of enacting 
manhood suffrage. They abandoned 
the old plan under which each county 
had equal representation in the House 
of Delegates and divided Virginia 
into its four great geographical units 
—the Tidewater, the Piedmont, the 
Valley, and the Trans-Allegheny. 
They allotted to each of these districts 
a fixed number of seats in both the 
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House of Delegates and the Senate. 
In the lower house the counties west 
of the Ridge obtained a four percent 
increase at the expense of the eastern 
counties. However, the western gains 
were confined to the Valley district, 
while the Trans-Allegheny actually 
suffered a slight decrease in its pro- 
portion of the seats. East of the 
Ridge the losses were absorbed by 
the Tidewater, and the Piedmont 
emerged with net gains. Against this 
plan members of the convention from 
the Trans-Allegheny counties voted 
to a man. But Valley men voted with 


the east, and the compromise became 
a part of the proposed constitution. 

The new arrangement thus penal- 
ized the geographical and ideological 
extremes of the state—the Tidewater 
more so than the Trans-Allegheny— 
and rewarded the more moderate 
middle districts. The eastern counties 
were left with sufficient votes to con- 
trol both branches of the General As- 
sembly. Perhaps the worst feature of 
this compromise was the fact that it 
was frozen into the constitution, since 
the document offered no procedure 
for amending its provisions. 

The venerable triumvirate of Madi- 
3on, Marshall, and Monroe had little 
to do with working out the details of 
this settlement. They left that kind of 
give and take to their younger and 
more active colleagues. However, by 
their continued emphasis on the need 
for conciliation, they helped to create 
a climate of opinion in which com- 
promise was possible. 

The convention adjourned on Jan- 
uary 15, 1830, and the proposed 
constitution was submitted to the peo- 
ple the following April for ratifica- 
tion. Despite powerful opposition in 
the Trans-Allegheny counties, where 
it was felt that western interests had 
been ignored, it was adopted by a 
margin of more than three to two, 
thanks largely to the support of the 
Valley. It may also be that the par- 
ticipation of Madison, Marshall, and 


Being displaced by the General Assembly, the convention conclud- 
ed its labors in the nearby First Baptist Church. 
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Monroe in its framing was to many 
“a weighty recommendation” in its 
favor. 

Meanwhile, these three had left 
Richmond and had gone their sepa- 
rate ways. Madison returned to his 
books at “Montpelier,” while Mar- 
shall hurried back to Washington to 
resume his seat on the federal bench. 
Monroe, after recuperating from his 
illness in Richmond, proceeded slow- 
ly to “Oak Hill.” It was his last pub- 
lic effort, and he died in New York 
the following year. Marshall, vigor- 
ous and active almost to his last day, 
continued to preside over the Su- 


preme Court until his death in 1835. 
And Madison, the oldest of them all, 
survived until 1836. 

The new constitution remained in 
force barely more than twenty years. 
Because it was so inflexible, it was 
amended by being replaced. A new 
convention was called in 1850, and 
in the next year Virginia's third con- 
stitution went into effect. 

Twelve years later, under the im- 
petus of invasion and outside inter- 
ference, there came to pass “the dis- 
memberment of the State’ that the 
three patriarchs of 1829-1830 had 
striven to prevent; the transmontane 


counties broke away and were ad- 
mitted to the Union as West Virginia. 
It may be that this disruption of the 
Old Dominion was inevitable and 
that the convention of 1829-1830 
merely delayed the moment of separa- 
tion. In any case, the loss of a third 
of her territory deprived Virginia of 
valuable mineral and industrial re- 
sources and thereby retarded her eco- 
nomic development. Perhaps Madi- 
son, Marshall, and Monroe foresaw 
all this when they strove to ensure 
sectional peace in their time and to 
maintain a united commonwealth 


from the Ohio to the sea. 7 7 7 


The old hall of the House of Delegates, where the convention of 1829-1830 held its earlier sessions, has 
now been restored. Catlin’s painting helped to direct the course of the renovation. 
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They Even Had Convertibles 


Eighteenth Century 


Pleasure Carriages 


, men and women today, 
subject only to the 55-mile-per-hour 
speed limit, whiz across the state in 
their automobiles to dance or visit. 
Their elders roll up an equally high 
mileage to keep a business engage- 
ment or to attend a good opera, bal- 
let, or concert. All ages congregate 
from great distances for football 
games. The sedans, coupes, conver- 
tibles, roadsters, limousines, station 
wagons, and jeeps in which they ply 
macadam and concrete highways are 
the modern counterparts of the chairs, 
coaches, coachees, calashes, chariots, 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


post chariots, chaises, post chaises, 
berlins, phaetons, stage wagons, and 
gigs in which their ancestors of two 
hundred years ago traveled the dirt 
roads of colonial Virginia. Gentle- 
men of that time were known oc- 
casionally to drive as far as sixty 
miles to accept a dinner invitation, 
although their horses could maintain 
a speed of only about eight miles per 
hour at most. 


Virginians Rode in Several Different Kinds of 
to Keep Their Social and Business Engagements 


In the eighteenth century the word 
“carriage” referred to any vehicle, 
with or without wheels, used for 
carrying persons or things. It might 
mean anything from a small sled to a 
big stagecoach. But this article will 
deal only with pleasure carriages. 
They appeared upon the colonial 
scene in great numbers about the sec- 
ond decade of the eighteenth century 
to replace many riding horses, tum- 
brils, and ox carts. Governor Wil- 
liam Berkeley owned a coach about 
1676; in this respect, as in others, he 
was doubtless exceptional. 


A small trunk and a folding top were among the luxuries of this chair-back gig. 
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Lightest and most maneuverable was the two-wheeled rib chair or Yarmouth cart. 


Long-dreamed-of prosperity came 
to the colonial tobacco grower during 
the eighteenth century. Exports from 
Virginia and Maryland, reckoned in 
the twenty millions of pounds in 
1700, rose to the hundred miilions 
within the next hundred years. Just 
as new riches today are often invest- 
ed in fine automobiles, so our Vir- 
ginia ancestors invested in the cus- 
tom-built vehicles of their day. 

Hugh Jones observed that by 1722 
most families of any note in Wil- 
liamsburg had a coach, chariot, ber- 
lin, or chaise. An anonymous visitor 
who reported his observations in the 
colony’s capital to the London Mag- 
azine in 1746 was impressed by “the 
prodigious number of Coaches that 
croud the deep, sandy Streets of this 
little city.” At Yorktown he found 
that the “considerable” men kept 
equipages but that they sometimes 
hitched black, white, and chestnut 
horses in the same harness, although 
a matched team was thought to be 
desirable. 

Coachmakers began to be attracted 
to the colony by the favorable busi- 
ness prospects for their craft. Samuel 
Bowler advertised in the Virginia 
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Gazelle of 1739 that he had come 
trom London to settle in Williams- 
burg and was ready to serve gentle- 
men in making and repairing coaches, 
chariots, chaises, chairs, and harness. 
In the 1770's Elkanah Deane could 
be found busy at his shop on Palace 
Street. Samuel A. Bell, who later suc- 
ceeded him in the same _ location, 
guaranteed that gentlemen would 
have their work done “in the most 
elegant and substantial manner, and 
with punctuality.” At the same time 
he advertised for three or four good 
laborers and promised that suitable 
wages would be paid. Other towns in 
Virginia had coachmakers too. 

Many of the vehicles were import- 
ed from England, as the records of 
John Norton & Sons, merchants of 
London and Virginia from 1750 un- 
til 1795, reveal. Orders for coach 
whips, postilion whips, livery ma- 
terials, and harness were filled also 
by that accommodating firm. Archi- 
bald M’Call advertised in the Vir- 
ginia Journal and Alexandria Adver- 
tiser in 1784 that he had just re- 
ceived a large cargo from London, 
including about twenty chariots, post 
chaises, and phaetons, that would be 


sold at his stores in Tappahannock 
and Fredericksburg. 

Shortly before the Revolution many 
patriots signed agreements not to im- 
port certain goods from England. 
Carriages were included in such a list 
banned by the gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses and by Williams- 
burg merchants in June, 1770. Under 
the Articles of Confederation, which 
did not provide for a uniform na- 
tional tariff, Virginia levied an im- 
port tax of ten to twenty pounds on 
each carriage. Under the new con- 
stitution that went into effect in 1789 
fifteen percent of the value of the 
carriage was the duty proposed by 
James Madison and adopted during 
the first session of Congress. Thus 
the Virginia coachmaker received 
near the end of the century a measure 
of protection from competition 
abroad that he had never known in 
the colonial period. 

Carriages of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were painted in shades of yellow 
and green and in the more subdued 
tones of red. Sometimes the specifica- 
tions called for a “genteel” or ‘‘grave”’ 
color. Often the doors were embla- 
zoned with the crest or coat of arms 
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of the owner, and in some cases the 
metal parts of the harness were etch- 
ed with the design. Closed carriages 
were upholstered in perishable fab- 
rics bordered with “‘lace’’ and were 
swung on leather straps in lieu of 
metal springs and hydraulic shock 
absorbers. 

Vehicles such as these were indeed 
expensive. The purchaser's initial in- 
vestment might range to nearly £300. 
When allowance is made for changes 
in the value of money, it may not be 
unfair to compare the cost of such a 
carriage with that of a modern, cus- 
tom-built automobile. Peter Lyons of 
Hanover was one Virginian who 
complained that the post chariot made 
for him in London was “‘extravagant- 
ly dear,” though neat. He did not 
write what price he paid for it, but 
he asserted emphatically that he 
“could not conceive that so small a 
Machine could cost so much Money.” 
Like their descendants today, the Vir- 
ginia colonists might well have com- 
plained also that the upkeep was 
more burdensome than the original 
outlay. Axle grease may have been 
cheap, but barns, fences, and fodder 
for the horses and the maintenance 
of grooms, coachmen, and postilions 


must have been quite costly even in a 
day of unpaid slave labor—quite pos- 
sibly more expensive than the modern 
driver's out-of-pocket payments for 
such necessities as gasoline, lubri- 
cants, parts, and repairs. 

Only the ‘“‘nabobs,” as Virginia’s 
tobacco barons were sometimes call- 
ed, could afford coaches. These heavy, 
four-wheeled, enclosed vehicles had 
two seats facing each other and car- 
ried four or more passengers. They 
were drawn by either four or six 


The traveling post-chaise was equipped for the open road. 


horses. Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood had a coach and harness for six 
horses in addition to a chariot and a 
chair. One of the most famous coach- 
es in the colony was presented by the 
Duke of Cumberland to Lord Bote- 
tourt. That popular governor, dressed 
in a bright red coat heavily embroi- 
dered with gold, furnished a flash of 
pageantry as he rode from the Palace 
to the Capitol in this vehicle, drawn 
by six milk-white horses, to convene 
the House of Burgesses in 1769. 
When the third William Byrd in- 
vited his niece, Maria Carter, to spend 
Christmas of 1765 at “Westover,” 
where many young people were to 
make merry, he added with a princely 
flourish, “Our Coach shall attend you 
anywhere at any time.” President 
William Dawson of the College of 
William and Mary owned a coach 
and four horses. Benjamin Harrison, 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, left among his legacies to 
his ‘‘dear and affectionate wife, Eliza- 
beth,” his coach and harness and 
six horses. William Armistead, John 
Page, and Francis Willis were the 
only three residents of Gloucester 
County who are now known to have 
paid taxes on coaches in the 1780's. 

Space does not permit inclusion of 
the names of the small minority of 
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other Virginians who were able to 
maintain coaches, the luxury limou- 
sines of that age. There were thou- 
sands of respectable Virginians who 
never saw any other four-wheeled 
vehicle than a wagon, said Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, and there were thou- 
sands who never saw a wagon. Some 
of the counties west of the mountains 
listed no wheeled carriages at all in 
their tax returns for 1783. 

Other lighter varieties of four- 
wheeled, closed vehicles were popular 
in the colony. The chariot was favor- 
ed for town use. It was usually drawn 
by two horses and driven by a coach- 
man. He sat on a high, nonremovable 
box that gave him an advantageous 
position in traffic. The post chariot 
was for either town or country use. 
Its coachman’s box was removable, 
and on long trips it was likely to be 
driven by a postilion seated on one 
of the horses. If it had a front win- 
dow, a better view of the country 
was thus afforded to travelers. The 
post chaise was primarily for travel- 
ing and was driven exclusively by a 
postilion. When Warner Lewis and 
his wife set out from Philadelphia in 
their coachee, a variety of light coach, 
to drive to Virginia in 1792, Edmund 


healed: 


Graceful lines characterized the crane-neck, middle-sized phaeton. 


Randolph saw them off and said that 
they traveled in the style of “ancient 
Virginia Nabobship.” The berlin, 
named for the German capital in 
which it originated, has been describ- 
ed as a four-wheel, four-passenger 
vehicle with a top that could be fold- 
ed back, convertible style. 

The phaeton was a light, open, 
four-wheeled pleasure carriage, often 
described as elegant or genteel. It 


The “neat” town chariot was an ornamented coupe. 
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occasionally had a movable top. There 
were many variations in style and 
seating arrangement for two to four 
persons, and it was drawn by from 
one to four horses or, less frequently, 
by two ponies. Mary Washington’s 
favorite carriage in her old age was 
a phaeton. It was driven by her tall, 
dignified coachman, Stephen, who ex- 
hibited conscious pride in his near- 
ness to the great. The grand old lady 
received the respectful greetings of 
everyone she passed in the streets of 
Fredericksburg. A sociable phaeton 
with facing seats is used for trans- 
porting some of the visitors in re- 
stored Williamsburg. They can con- 
verse easily as they are driven down 
Duke of Gloucester Street. 

The chair or riding chair was the 
most widely used conveyance of the 
period. It had two wheels and was 
outfitted with one seat. In Virginia 
the gig and calash are thought also 
to have usually had two wheels, while 
the chaise had either two or four. 
Any of these varieties might be 
equipped with a folding top that 
could be raised in bad weather. 

Personal property tax records for 
seventy-seven Virginia counties and 
six Virginia towns in 1790, preserved 
in the Virginia State Library, indicate 
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that approximately 1,800 two-wheel- 
ed riding carriages were owned in 
the state in that year. This com- 
paratively large number is in contrast 
to these tax records’ listing of about 
29 identifiable coaches, 60 chariots, 
163 phaetons, 162 post chaises, 10 
other four-wheeled chaises, and 50 
stage wagons. 

Part of a gig said to have been used 
by Thomas Jefferson for his trip to 
Philadelphia in 1776, when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, is 
preserved at ‘Monticello.’ Patrick 
Henry also favored this type of ve- 
hicle and has been described as driv- 
ing a gig into Richmond to attend 
the Virginia convention of 1788, 
which ratified the federal constitution 
although he himself opposed its 
adoption. Edmund Pendleton, on the 
other hand, arrived in a phaeton. 

Two-wheeled conveyances were 
popular for other reasons than their 
lightness and maneuverability on dirt 


roads. Rates for ferriage and taxes 
were determined by the wheel. In 
1720 a coach, chariot, four-wheeled 
chaise, or wagon was charged the 
same rate to cross a ferry as six 
horses, while every two-wheeled 
chaise or cart was carried for the 
same fare as four horses. The usual 
mid-eighteenth century tax rate on 
vehicles was five shillings per wheel. 
If a stage wagon was used as a pleas- 
ure carriage, it was also taxed, though 
carts and wagons used for agricultural 
purposes were exempt. 

Carriage owners, considered the 
best able to pay, were taxed heavily 
to meet the expenses of conducting 
both the French and Indian War and 
the Revolutionary War. In 1779 the 
General Assembly levied £40 on each 
coach and chariot, £30 on other four- 
wheeled vehicles, and £10 on every 
two-wheeled riding carriage. This tax 
was to be sent to the Continental 
Congress for the purpose of waging 


the war with England. 

These varied types of carriages 
might be seen wherever Virginians 
gathered together in the eighteenth 
century—at tobacco warehouses, 
churches, courthouses, and private 
homes. Judge St. George Tucker, 
who lived in Virginia from the early 
1770's until his death in 1827, drew 
this word picture of Tidewater so- 
ciety: “The rich rode in coaches or 
chariots, but they never failed to take 
off their hats to a poor man in the 
courtyard or the churchyard.” 

Today it is possible to relive in 
Williamsburg the experience of rid- 
ing in a carriage typical of the late 
eighteenth century. The accompany- 
ing color pictures show three that 
were converted to the style of that 
period. Some of them, in daily use, 
provide visitors with a charming, 
leisurely means of seeing the restored 
colonial capital and serve to recreate 
the atmosphere of another age. 7 4 4 


Built entirely in the shops of Colonial Williamsburg in the manner of eighteenth century models, the 


Blue Phaeton has facing seats convenient for conversation. 


vehicle. 


Visitors may tour the quaint city in this 
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The Randolph Coach displays the family arms, Shield and crests emblazon the Wythe chariot. 


Iberry Phaeton stands ready to carry sightseers in colonial style around Williamsburg. 
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The Public Hospital 


for Disordered Minds 


How Virginia Pioneered in Caring for the Mentally Sick 
by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


(>. October 12, 1773, two suffering Virginians 
were taken from the jail in Williamsburg, where 
they had lain for almost eight months, and were 
escorted to more suitable quarters across town. 
Neither of them had committed any crime. They 
had been held in jail only because there had been 
no other place to keep insane peo- 
ple. The new brick building on 
Francis Street to which they were 
moved had been constructed for 
people like them, and they were 
the first patients to be admitted 
to it. This institution, which has 
grown into the present Eastern 
State Hospital, was then called the 
“public hospital for persons of in- 
sane and disordered minds.” It 
was the first sanatorium established 
exclusively for the care of the 
mentally ill in the New World. 

There had been “‘poor lunaticks”’ 
in Virginia since the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Until the 
public hospital was established, 
however, insane paupers had been cared for, when 
they were cared for at all, under the direction of the 
vestries of the parishes in which they lived. Men- 
tally ill persons who were not paupers had to depend 
on their relatives and friends for help. These ar- 
rangements naturally led to rather haphazard and 
unsatisfactory results. 

During the period of parish responsibility con- 
cern for the mentally sick was usually limited to 
the most violent and dangerous cases. The care 
they received was also limited. These victims of 
forces beyond their control were confined in the 
nearest jail or in privately-built log cages. The 
more harmless and peaceful lunatics were generally 
neglected and left to wander about, starving and 
in rags, scorned and abused by their indifferent 
fellow citizens. 
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Francis Fauquier made a 


humane proposal. 


As the colonial era drew toward its close, a more 
positive and humane policy was evolved. A pre- 
liminary step had been taken by Pennsylvania when 
that colony established the first general hospital 
in America. This institution, which opened its 
doors in Philadelphia in 1756, was designed pri- 
marily to care for the “‘sick poor,” 
but it also had accommodations 
for the mentally ill. Ten years 
after the Pennsylvania hospital be- 
gan operations a lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Virginia made a proposal 
which led to the establishment of 
America’s first insane asylum. 

Francis Fauquier was not a pro- 
fessional reformer, but he was a 
capable executive who was gener- 
ally sympathetic to the needs of 
his people. This genial, versatile, 
and cultured man, who reputedly 
taught British card games to inno- 
cent Virginia aristocrats, also at- 
tempted to educate the colonists in 
their responsibility for the men- 
tally ill. In an eloquent speech to the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1766 he made a stirring appeal 
to their ‘consideration and humanity.” He recom- 
mended that the colonial legislature should establish 
a public hospital for those who lost their reason, and 
he urged the legislators to act quickly. 

The House of Burgesses adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing Fauquier’s proposal and referred the matter 
to a standing committee. The members of the 
House, however, were so busy protesting the current 
British commercial and tax policies that they had no 
time to pursue the subject further. Indeed, nothing 
was done until Fauquier, who died in 1768, had been 
in his grave for more than two years. 

In 1770, during the administration of the popular 
Lord Botetourt, the Virginia General Assembly 
finally enacted the necessary legislation. Under its 
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The minutes of the hospital’s first “court of aes are preserved in the Virginia State Limes. 


provisions fifteen trustees or “directors” were ap- 
pointed to superintend the construction of the hos- 
pital and to administer its affairs afterwards. Among 
the public spirited citizens who were named to the 
first “court of directors’ were Peyton Randolph, 
speaker of the House of Burgesses; George Wythe, 
the clerk of that body; Thomas Nelson, secretary 
of the colony; and his nephew of the same name, 
a burgess from York County. The law also made 
an appropriation to cover the initial cost of the 
project and outlined procedures for the commitment, 
reception, and discharge of patients. 

Within a year the directors acquired eight lots 
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on the southern side of Williamsburg from Thomas 
Walker, obtained a set of plans from Robert Smith, 
a Philadelphia architect, and awarded the building 
contract to Benjamin Powell, a resident of the 
colonial capital. Construction proceeded slowly, 
however, and in 1772 the directors had to go back 
to the General Assembly for more money. 

The hospital was not completed until the fall of 
1773. It was a two-story building of brick and con- 
tained twenty-four ‘“‘cells” for patients, an office 
for the keeper, and another for the use of the 
directors. The bricks were made locally, but the 
stone doorsteps and the iron window gratings were 
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Female patients are housed in the Thompson Building. 


The infirmary cares for both male and female patients. 


Employees occupy three floors of the Taylor Building. 


Hospital headquarters are in the Executive Building. 
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imported from England. Thomas Jefferson, who 
was notoriously hard to please in such matters, 
disdainfully described the finished structure as a 
brick kiln with a roof on it. Certainly the hospital 
had not been designed “with any view to architec- 
tural fame.” What was more important than its 
lack of beauty was the service which this simple 
structure rendered. 

James Galt, a resident of Williamsburg, was 
appointed its keeper, and his wife Mary became 
the first matron. Galt was a layman whose prin- 
cipal duties were custodial, but he was able to call 
on an Italian-born doctor, John de Sequeyra, the 
hospital’s first consulting physician, for medical ad- 
vice and assistance. Galt served until his death in 
1800 and was succeeded by his son, William T. 
Galt. De Sequeyra resigned in 1795 and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. John Minson Galt, James’s brother. 
Indeed, from the hospital's foundation until the 
Civil War there was always at least one member 
of the Galt family employed at the hospital. 

After the first patients were admitted in October, 
1773, the number of inmates grew quite slowly. 
Only thirty-six persons were admitted during the 
first six years of the hospital’s operation. In fact, 
a quarter of a century passed before the institution 
was filled to capacity for the first time. ‘‘Pay 


patients” were admitted as early as 1774, but most - 


of the inmates were maintained at public expense. 

Care was extended to all, without regard to race. 
A mulatto freedwoman from Richmond County was 
admitted in April, 1774, and the hospital thus be- 
came the first in America to care for the Negro 
insane. Slaves, however, were not admitted until 
the year 1848. 

Early patients were subjected to the same forms 
of treatment which were used in European asylums. 
They were bled and purged frequently and were 
confined to their cells, often in chains, at the first 
sign of violence. The keeper devoted most of his 
efforts to the ever present problems of feeding and 
clothing his charges and of preventing their escape. 
James Galt was accounted a “man of much hu- 
manity,” and there is no evidence that he or any- 
one else mistreated the patients. Since the tech- 
niques of modern psychiatry were then unknown, 
however, the latter often seemed to be “abandoned 
to their wretched state.” 

Many patients never recovered their senses and 
died, pathetically, in the hospital. Others were 
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pronounced cured by the attending physician and 
were discharged with the directors’ approval. Some- 
times they were released prematurely. One woman 
from Cumberland County was admitted three times 
and released three times within the space of six years. 

One of the principal difficulties faced by the 
institution during its early years was a perennial 
shortage of funds. This situation became increasingly 
critical as the Revolutionary war progressed. Gal- 
loping inflation drove the prices of food and every 
other necessity out of sight. When the Williams- 
burg area became the scene of military operations 


The original hospital was destroyed, but the 
cottage of keeper James Galt survives. 


in 1781, the keeper found it extremely difficult to 
obtain provisions at any price. By July of that 
year the hospital was “destitute of every necessary 
for its support,” and the directors faced the pros- 
pect that the hungry and half-naked patients would 
have to be sent back to their own counties. The 
“madhouse,” as inhabitants of Williamsburg called 
it, seems to have “broke up” temporarily in ~ jo- 
vember, 1781, but an emergency issue of fooa md 
clothing by Governor Benjamin Harrison two 
months later made it possible to resume operations. 
Nevertheless, the hospital’s financial situation re. 
mained critical for another two years. 

Favored by the return of peace, the institv xa 
began a slow but steady recovery. Yet the patient 
population did not show a substantial increase until 
after the turn of the century. Although the West- 
erp Lunatic Asylum was established at Staunton 
in 1828, it soon became necessary to enlarge the 
buildings at Williamsburg. Wings and a third 
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story were added to the original building there 
in 1841 and enabled the authorities to accommo- 
date a maximum of 140 persons. Additional struc- 
tures, which were erected seven years later, more 
than doubled that capacity. 

In 1841 the General Assembly changed the name 
of the institution to the Eastern Lunatic Asylum. 
The legislators redeemed themselves for this tactless 
terminology by providing the hospital with a more 
efficient and up-to-date administration. At this time 
they created the office of superintendent and re- 
quired that the post be held by a medical man. 
Dr. John Minson Galt II, a great- 
nephew of James Galt was ap- 
pointed. 

By all accounts this first super- 
intendent was somewhat of a 
prodigy, having graduated from 
the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania before he 
was twenty-two. An accomplished 
scholar, linguist, and athlete, he 
was familiar with the most recent 
discoveries in the treatment of the 
insane. Inspired by his family’s 
tradition of service to Virginia's 
mentally ill, he put his learning 
to good use at the asylum. 

From the beginning he aban- 
doned the former emphasis on cus- 
tody and concentrated on curing 
every possible case. Accordingly, he 
introduced hitherto novel forms of occuptional and 
recreational therapy. He encouraged male patients to 
work on the hospital’s farm and encouraged females 
to assist the matron in routine housekeeping tasks. 
He provided all with tools, books, newspapers, 
games, and musical instruments because he be- 
lieved that new interests might relieve patients’ 
minds of the obsessions which were symptoms of 
their illness. Although his natural optimism and 
enthusiasm sometimes led him to overestimate the 
beneficial results of this course of treatment, he 
did make the institution at Williamsburg one of the 
most progressive of its type in the United States. 

The Civil War ended Dr. Galt’s connection 
with the hospital and probably hastened his death. 
When the Federal troops occupied Williamsburg 
in 1862, a United States Army surgeon ousted the 
superintendent from his post. The last of the Galts 
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John Minson Galt II intro- 
duced many new techniques. 


died within a few weeks, and the asylum remained 
under military control for the rest of the war. 
Despite the financial difficulties which the institution 
experienced during those years and the Reconstruc- 
tion period which followed, it continued operations. 
After 1869 it received white patients only, since 
a separate asylum for Negroes was established at 
that time. 

A disastrous fire in 1885, the worst in the hos- 
pital’s history, destroyed the original building, which 
had been erected in 1773, as well as the wings 
attached to it. The small frame cottage that had 
been occupied by James Galt, the 
first custodian, was spared. It has 
since been moved from the hos- 
pital grounds to Duke of Glouces- 
ter Street, where it is maintained 
as part of the restored area in Wil- 
liamsburg. 

The buildings destroyed by the 
fire of 1885 and by other confla- 
grations were replaced. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, 
the asylum, renamed the Eastern 
State Hospital, had 563 patients 
housed in eight structures, most 
of them relatively new. In 1952 
the institution was caring for a 
total of 2,048 persons, the major- 
ity of whom were in the buildings 
on Francis Street. Yet an entirely 
new and modern mental hospital 
was rising at the Dunbar Extension, the institution’s 
farm colony three miles west of Williamsburg. 
Work was begun there in the mid-1930’s, but war- 
time shortages and postwar inflation have retarded 
progress on this project. When the current con- 
struction program is completed, the hospital will 
occupy a group of structures much better designed 
for its functions than those built after 1885. 


In the meantime America’s oldest institution for 
the care of the mentally ill is carrying on its work 
at its colonial site. As this establishment approaches 
its hundred and eightieth anniversary, a proposal 
has been made to name the four “‘state hospitals” 
at Williamsburg, Petersburg, Staunton, and Marion 
for famous figures in their respective pasts. Should 
this suggestion be adopted, the pioneer asylum in 
the colonial capital will be known as the John Min- 
son Galt Memorial Hospital. y 7 7 
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“The Fruits of His Labor” 


The Enterprising “King” Carter Applied Business Methods 
to His Plantations in the Colony of Virginia 


by Samuel M. Bemiss 


As INORDINATE AMOUNT of romantic fantasy 
has been concocted and perpetuated about the plant- 
ers of colonial Virginia. Tradition still insists on 
picturing the Byrds, the Carters, the Lees, the 
Randolphs, and their fellows as “silken aristocrats, 
despising trade and all its connections, living in 
splendor on their estates, like the grandees of France 
in the ancien régime.’ This langorous legend is cut 
from the same cloth whence came the singular but 
persistent notion that the founders of Jamestown 
were soft-handed dandies, incapable of doing a day’s 
work and haughtily contemptuous of those who 
bought and sold to make a profit. 


These portraits of “King” Carter and his first wife, Judith Armistead, hang at “Shirley.” 
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Nothing could be farther from the truth. One 
may point, for example, to that distinguished and 
affluent resident of the Northern Neck, “King” 
Carter, whose very name still symbolizes an elegant 
and semifeudal way of life. For all his grandeur, 
Robert Carter never disdained a profit nor shrank 
from the effort required to obtain it. Neither, in 
fact, did those predecessors of his who came up 
Powhatan’s river in the spring of 1607 and founded 
Jamestown. Sir Christopher Newport and his asso- 
ciates had been sent across a perilous ocean by a 
group of London businessmen, and some of them 
were business-minded themselves. Upon arriving 


in Virginia, therefore, they went to work—a fact 
that is sometimes overlooked or ignored by those 
who prefer their traditions undiluted by historical 
fact. 

Thus they built a glass factory at Jamestown in 
1608, and the foundations of that establishment can 
still be seen there. They felled trees, and from these 
they shaped masts and spars for English ships. But 
they were most interested in the soil, which Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville called the goodliest under the cope of 
heaven. Men like John Rolfe learned how to grow 
tobacco profitably in the new colony and to prepare 
it for export. Soon ships like the Treasurer were 
sailing back to England, their holds filled with the 
golden leaf. 

In short, they engaged in every form of economic 


activity that promised profits, and they sometimes 
indulged in practices that would no longer be coun- 
tenanced. But they also contributed much that was 
beneficial and constructive. They believed that 
“every man is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
so far as he has earned them,” and they behaved ac- 
cordingly. Likewise, they heeded Captain John 
Smith’s admonition that “no man is entitled to a 
place in America”; each, they knew, “must make 
his own.” 

Sparked by this spirit, the colony began to expand 
and prosper. People from all walks of life—younger 
sons of the nobility, members of the gentry, yeo- 
men, merchants, indentured servants, rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and scholars—began to arrive in Jamestown 
in ever-increasing hordes. Those who did not work 


Carter’s own home, “Corotoman” in Lancaster County, was destroyed a century ago, but “Sabine Hall,” 
the stately mansion he built in Richmond saad for his son Landon, still stands. 
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were usually plowed under. Those who 
did generally prospered. Many colonists 
expanded their farms into plantations 
and grew tobacco, but the most success- 
ful of these were good businessmen. as 
well as tillers of the soil. In order to 
market their crops more effectively, they 
developed an institution much like the 
bonded warehouses of today. Receipts 
were issued to all who stored their crops 
in these public warehouses and were 
accepted throughout the colony as col- 
lateral and currency. 

One of the most outstanding members 
of this ruling class was Robert Carter, 
whose great wealth and enormous prestige earned 
for him the sobriquet of ‘King.’ His father, John 
Carter, had come to Virginia in 1649, just forty- 
two years after the founding of the colony. This 
able and enterprising immigrant established himself 
in Lancaster County. There he built a large house, 
which he called ‘“Corotoman,” and a church. He 
also acquired five wives, many rich acres, and the 
title of colonel. He saw to it that his son Robert, 
who was born in 1662, received a good education. 
John Carter's will directed that the boy should “have 
a man or youth servant bought for him, that hath 
been brought up in the Latin School, that he shall 
constantly tend upon him, not only to teach him his 
books, either in English or Latin, . . . and also to 
preserve him from harm or doing evil.’’ Later young 
Robert went to England and completed his formal 
education. In due course he returned home, pos- 
sessed of an orderly mind and a respect for learning. 


Soon Robert was devoting himself to his affairs 
at “Corotoman,’ which he made the center of a 
multiplicity of productive enterprises. He employed 
millers, weavers, blacksmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and boatbuilders as well as the various 
hands needed to care for his tobacco fields and to 
store and market his crops. 


He was not a man to be content with what he 
had inherited. Instead, he sought constantly oppor- 
tunities to expand his holdings. Such an opportunity 
came to him in 1702 when the proprietors of the 
Northern Neck appointed him their agent. In 1649, 
the same year in which John Carter arrived in Vir- 
ginia, Charles II had granted that rich territory be- 
tween the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers to 
seven trusted and beloved companions who had fol- 
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Lord Fairfax 
reinstated Carter. 


lowed him into exile. At the time this 
was merely an expansive gesture, but 
Charles confirmed it after he was re- 
stored to his father’s throne. In the 
meantime, however, the government at 
Jamestown had issued land grants for 
576 tracts in the Northern Neck, one 
of the recipients being John Carter of 
“Corotoman.”” Since the proprietors at 
first refused to recognize these grants 
of local origin, considerable litigation 
ensued. Partially because of such de- 
velopments, nearly every planter in Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century became 
_ at one time or another his own lawyer. 
As a resident of the area, Robert Carter must have 
already acquainted himself with the basic facts about 
the Northern Neck. He was perhaps not particu- 
larly interested in the complex family relationships 
between the various proprietors or in the genealogi- 
cal process by which possession had passed from the 
hands of Lord Culpeper into those of the Fairfaxes. 
More immediately significant were the facts that the 
region contained at least a million acres, much of 
it still undeveloped wilderness; that the proprietors 
were absentee landlords who were interested pri- 
marily in the cash they might collect from their 
holdings; and that the situation offered enticing pos- 
sibilities of enrichment to alert and enterprising 
native businessmen, particularly those who served 
the proprietors as agents. 


Once he was appointed to this lucrative post, 
Carter was quick to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities that presented themselves. A man who man- 
aged his own estates with diligence, thrift, and 
astuteness, he put these qualities to good use in his 
new position. During the nine years of his first 
period of service as agent he succeeded in accumu- 
lating for himself 20,000 rich acres in the Northern 
Neck. Although he was dismissed from the posi- 
tion in 1711, he was reinstated eight years later by 
Thomas, sixth Baron Fairfax of Cameron, who was 
later famous for his association with young George 
Washington. 


When Carter began his second agency in 1719, 
both his appetite and his ability to satisfy it had in- 
creased. He saw that the land was good and that it 
would be attractive to settlers. He also saw that he 
could reap a rich reward if he would patent large 
tracts of the wilderness area and hold them against 
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the day when numerous settlers should arrive on the 
scene. Besides, he had twelve children, and he 
wished to provide each one of them with a large 
and productive estate of his own. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to accumulate 200,000 more acres, mostly 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge and along the 
lower reaches of the Shenandoah Valley. If he felt 
any ethical qualms about thus serving two masters, 
he gave no visible signs of it. After all, most of his 
contemporaries would have done the same thing had 
they had his opportunity. 


Thanks to these maneuvers, Carter prospered, and 
Carter's tribe increased. He married—and buried— 
two wives. The “King” took care that his twelve 
children made alliances befitting their station. He 
married his daughters to the heads of other great 
houses, and he married his sons to the daughters of 
equally good families. His descendants, who are 
estimated to have numbered 50,000, were and still 
are a dominant influence in Virginia. Two of his 
grandsons and one of his great-grandsons signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Two presidents of 
the United States, six governors of Virginia, several 
great soldiers and statesmen, and many men and 
women of high distinction have all been able to 
claim descent from “King” Carter of ‘“Corotoman.” 

All descendants of the “King” can point with 
ptide to their ancestor's distinguished career of pub- 
lic service. During his long and active life he held 
every honor that the colony could bestow. He repre- 
sented his neighbors of Lancaster County in the 
House of Burgesses, and he served twice as the 
speaker of that body. He was treasurer of the col- 
ony and a member of the governor’s Council. Event- 
ually becoming president of that influential little 
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“King” Carter worshiped in old Christ Church 
and left a bequest to finance the present build- 
ing. Beside it he and his wives, Judith Armi- 
stead and Elizabeth Landon Willis, are buried. 


group, he acted as governor of Virginia during the 
interval between the death of Hugh Drysdale in 
July, 1726, and the arrival of William Gooch four- 
teen months later. He was a trustee of the College 
of William and Mary and became the rector of its 
Board of Visitors. His children were proud that he 
had sustained it “in the most trying times.” 

A kind although firm master, he looked after his 
many slaves with the same care that he gave to his 
other property. He was a vestryman of Christ Church 
in Lancaster County, where he and his family wor- 
shiped. The Carters must have made an impressive 
cavalcade as they approached the church of a Sunday 
morning, the “King” riding resplendently in his 
coach-and-six, attended by outriders and followed by 
other members of his family, some of them on 
horseback, the rest in stylish equipages imported 
from England. Legend recalls that the imperious 
Carter always insisted on signing the vestry book 
first, even before the parson did, but he also proved 
himself a generous benefactor of his parish. When 
old Christ Church became inadequate, the “King” 
determined to build a new one, and he left money 
in his will for that purpose. 

The “King” died in 1732, full of years and hon- 
ors. To his heirs he left an estate that consisted, 
among other things, of 1,000 Negro slaves, £10,000 
in currency, and nearly 300,000 acres of Northern 
Neck land. His library included 521 volumes. 

He was buried in the yard of Christ Church, to 
the right of his two wives. There he rests today 
beneath an elaborate marble sarcophagus. Its Latin 
epitaph sets forth the achievements of this early 
American businessman who did so well for him- 
self—and so much for Virginia. 7 7 4 
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President Return to Virginia 


The Reburial of the Last of the “Virginia Dynasty’ \Was Accompanied by 
Professions of Harmony between Virginia and New York Just Three Years 
Before These Two States Found Themselves at War against Each Other 


by William M. E. Rachal 


(), JuLy 4, 1831, James Monroe died in New 
York City at the home of his son-in-law, Samuel L. 
Gouverneur. The infirmities of age had weighed 
heavily on the former president during his last year. 
His death had been expected momentarily for days, 
but he had lingered, like Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, to die on the anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

On the seventh, while bells tolled and minute guns 
thundered, a solemn procession marched through 
crowded streets to the New York City Marble Ceme- 
tery. There all that was mortal of James Monroe 
was laid to rest. 

That evening news of the death of ‘Colonel 
Monroe’’ reached Richmond. Communities through- 
out the Old Dominion held solemn memorial serv- 
ices, but the fact that a Virginia-born president had 
been buried outside the state apparently aroused no 
protest. The ‘‘mother of presidents’’ neglected alike 
the birthplaces and the burial places of het sons. 

Monroe rested in Manhattan quietly for a quarter 
of a century. Then in 1856 a New Yorker of Vir- 
ginia lineage proposed that a monument should be 
erected over his grave. Plans for a suitable shrine 
were well advanced when someone suggested that 
Virginia might claim the body of the fifth president. 
The dedication on February 22, 1858, of the Craw- 
ford statue of George Washington in Capitol Square 
at Richmond awoke in Virginia a keen appreciation 
of her illustrious sons. When Governor Henry A. 
Wise received a letter asking if the state intended 
to remove Monroe’s remains from New York to 
Virginia, the effect was electric. Sentiment in favor 
of bringing Monroe home developed overnight. Vir- 
ginians were aroused by false reports that he had 
been buried in a public cemetery and that his grave 
was neglected. By April 6 veteran Senator George 
E. Deneale had pushed through the General Assem- 
bly a resolution providing $2,000 to bring Monroe's 
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body to Richmond. O. Jennings Wise, the charm- 
ing, dashing son of the governor, and Major Wil- 
liam Munford, the son of the secretary of the com- 
monwealth, were put in charge of arrangements. 

To bear the body of Monroe from New York to 
Richmond the Virginia Steamship Company offered 
the Jamestown, a splendid vessel that plied regu- 
larly between the Hudson and the James. The anni- 
versary of Monroe’s death seemed the appropriate 
day for the reinterment, but the Fourth fell on a 
Sunday in 1858. Wise and Munford, therefore, 
planned to have the Jamestown leave New York on 
Saturday the third and arrive in Richmond on Mon- 
day the fifth. Both cities could then make the honors 
paid to the deceased patriot a part of their Fourth 
of July celebrations. 

Mayor Daniel F. Tiemann and the citizens of 
New York codperated in every way possible. On 
Friday afternoon, July 2, while bells tolled all over 
the city, a mammoth cortege conducted Monroe's re- 
mains to the City Hall. A hundred and one veterans 
of the War of 1812 were in the procession, and 200 
Virginians who were living in New York marched 
two by two. The route of the parade was crowded 
with spectators. Some of them climbed trees to get 


Monroe’s casket was lifted gently from the ship. 
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Valentine’s busts of Joseph Mayo and Henry 
A. Wise are in the Valentine Museum. 


a view of the hearse, which was drawn by eight gray 
horses led by grooms and was surrounded by caval- 
rymen leading their horses. 

Later thousands of New Yorkers filed by Mon- 
roe’s coffin in the City Hall to pay their respects to 
the great patriot. Shortly before noon the next day 
his remains, escorted by the famous New York Sev- 
enth Regiment, were taken from City Hall to Pier 
13. There the Honorable John Cochrane, with a 
flowery speech, delivered the body of James Monroe 
to Wise and Munford. Wise replied in an equally 
flowery speech. 

Unwilling to terminate at the dock the homage it 
paid Monroe, New York City chartered the steamer 
Ericsson to take the entire Seventh Regiment, in- 
cluding its excellent band, to Richmond for the re- 
interment. The Ericsson departed about one o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, and about three the Jamestown 
sailed. As she left the harbor, her flag at half-mast, 
minute guns sounded a solemn farewell. 

Unusually beautiful weather prevailed during the 
voyage. Over the coffin in the gentlemen’s sitting 
room, which had been draped with black and white 
muslin festoons and rosettes, a detachment of the 
Seventh Regiment kept perpetual watch. Other pas- 
sengers relaxed on deck or in their cabins. 

Between the Virginia Capes the Jamestown was 
met the next morning by the Curtis Peck, whose 
decks swarmed with sightseers from Norfolk. Other 
excursion boats joined them later. At Fort Monroe 
spectators crowded the ramparts, while the guns in 
measured cadence saluted the deceased president 
who had given his name to the post. James Monroe 
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was returning to Virginia a hundred years after his 
birth. 

When the Jamestown was tied up at a Norfolk 
wharf Sunday afternoon, the town seemed alive with 
people flocking toward the harbor. Mayor William 
W. Lamb made a speech of welcome. After John 
Cochrane had replied in behalf of the New York- 
ers, Colonel Myer Myers, marshal for the occasion, 
marched the distinguished visitors off to his home to 
partake of good old-fashioned Virginia mint juleps. 

Twilight had descended when the passengers re- 
turned aboard. The ship then headed up the James 
River in the summer night. Between eleven and 
twelve the Ericsson was overtaken. Larger but 
slower, she had reached Hampton Roads several 
hours after the Jamestown and, without stopping, 
had proceeded upstream, intending to dock at City 
Point (now Hopewell). An inexperienced New 
York pilot was having trouble steering the Seventh 
Regiment transport, with its draft of seventeen 
feet, up the tortuous stream. Soon wakeful passen- 
gers on the Jamestown saw the lights of the Ericsson 
disappear behind them. 

At City Point a detachment of the Petersburg Ar- 
tillery aroused the sleeping town with a thundering 
salute as the Jamestown steamed by. The Glen Cove, 
which was to take aboard the Seventh Regiment 
and carry it to Richmond, hailed to inquire about 
the Ericsson. 

In Richmond preparations had been in progress 
for weeks. The simplicity requested by Monroe's 
son-in-law was forgotten. Not only was everything 
in teadiness to inter Monroe in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery with every imaginable honor; the city was pre- 
pared also to entertain royally its guests from New 
York. Both the Jamestown and the Glen Cove were 
expected to arrive at Rocketts, the lower harbor, 
about eight o’clock, and Richmonders were up early. 

At daybreak and again at sunrise salutes were 
fired from Capitol Square. Flags were hoisted over 
public buildings in honor of the Fourth of July, but 
at six o'clock they were lowered to half-mast out of 
respect for Monroe. Citizens, tack hammers in hand, 
mounted ladders to drape their homes or places of 
business in the habiliments of mourning. They 
paused to exchange greetings with resplendent 
friends who were hurrying to join their military 
companies. 

Shortly after seven o'clock the First Regiment, 
followed by other units, could be seen marching east 
along Main Street toward Rocketts. At the wharf 
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whites and Negroes representing every walk of life 
milled about. Carriages vied with baggage wagons 
for positions in line. On the hill to the north moth- 
ers held up young children so that they could see 
the soldiers arrive and stack arms. 

The air of expectancy was exciting. About ten 
minutes after eight the Jamestown was spotted com- 
ing up the river. Commands were shouted; the 
militia formed a line at the dock. Spectators crowded 
forward and climbed upon every available object to 
get a view of the river. The ship, as she approached, 
looked very trim in her new paint; the passengers 
on her foredeck, very distinguished. When the ves- 
sel had been secured to the wharf, Monroe’s remains 
were brought to the upper deck and placed on tres- 
tles under an awning. Governor Henry A. Wise and 
Mayor Joseph Mayo of Richmond then went aboard 
to extend a welcome to the visiting gentlemen, and 
a detachment of the Richmond Grays relieved the 
New Yorkers as guard of honor. 

Monroe’s elegant coffin was much admired. It was 
covered with black cloth and had three silver han- 
dles on each side, with silver olive wreaths encircling 
an ““M”’ in between. On top a circle of thirteen large 
stars, one for each of the original states, surrounded 
the silver name plate, which had been transferred 
from the coffin in which Monroe was first buried. 
Smaller stars bespangled the top, and silver dia- 
monds and stars alternated along the edges. The 
casket was covered with the national flag; on it was 
laid a wreath of white roses. 

The sun beat down upon the crowd, and the 
morning became hotter by the minute. Impatient 
shouts from the people on shore demanded that the 
procession start. Mayor Mayo stepped forward. On 
so solemn an occasion, he declared, demonstrations 
were most improper; everyone would have to await 
the arrival of the Seventh Regiment. The crowd 
quieted. 

When the Glen Cove finally appeared at ten min- 
utes after ten, a spontaneous cheer rose from the 
shore. As she approached, strains of a solemn dirge 
played by the forty-five-piece regimental band on the 
forward deck floated across the water. The Virginia 
troops lined up and presented arms as the famous 
Seventh marched down the gangplank. The natty 
appearance of the New Yorkers in their white panta- 
loons, close-fitting gray coats with crossed white 
belts, and black felt shakos brought exclamations of 
approval from the spectators. The officers hastened 
to explain to their hosts that they were late because 
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the Ericsson had run aground on the mud flats of 
Hog Island, where the Glen Cove had found them 
about four o'clock in the morning. 

Clouds hid the sun when the coffin was carried 
from the steamer and placed in the hearse, which 
was to be drawn by six white horses attended by six 
Negro grooms dressed in white. Distinguished civil- 
ians then seated themselves in the public carriages. 
While the procession was being formed, a summer 
shower burst upon the crowd and sent people scurry- 
ing for shelter. The rain was soon over, however; 
it had served to settle the dust and to moderate the 
heat temporarily. 

The march of more than two miles to the new 
Hollywood Cemetery began about eleven-thirty. The 
largest crowd Richmond had ever seen lined the 
sidewalks and filled balconies, porches, and windows 
to watch the procession as it moved up Main Street 
to Second and out Cary. Businesses were closed, and 
homes were draped in mourning. The old stone 
house at 1916 East Main Street, where Monroe was 
said to have boarded, was on the line of march, and 
off to the right could be seen the classic capitol, 
which he had frequented while governor. 

The noonday heat was oppressive. Whenever the 
line halted, thoughtful citizens sent out pitchers of 
ice water to the soldiers, who quickly emptied them. 
Some men wet the sponges that they kept in their 
hats to ward off sunstroke. Tolling church bells 
answered each other as the troops with reversed 
arms paraded past the hushed spectators. 

It was one o'clock when the procession entered 
Hollywood. On an eminence commanding a beauti- 
ful view of both the city and the river was the open 


Soldiers and civilians assembled to welcome 
former President Monroe back to Virginia. 
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grave. While the military units were being drawn 
up around it, Governor Wise and other distinguished 
personages seated themselves on the platform. The 
troops presented arms, and while the Seventh Regi- 
ment Band played a dirge, the remains of President 
Monroe were lowered into the grave. 

Governor Wise then rose and delivered an ora- 
tion. In the florid English so popular in his day, he 
paid lavish tribute to the Virginia-born patriot. In 
the honors then being heaped upon Monroe, Wise 
professed to see evidence of enduring unity in the 
nation of thirty-two states. ‘Who knows this day, 
this hour, here, around this grave,” he demanded, 
“that New York is of the North and that Virginia 
is of the South?” Answering his own rhetorical 
question, he asserted that “they are ome, even as all 
the now proud and pre-eminent Thirty-T wo are one.” 

After the Reverend Charles H. Read, D. D., pas- 
tor of the United Presbyterian Church, had prayed 
at length, the artillery fired three salvos announcing 
the close of the ceremonies. 

The bands struck up lively marches as the mili- 
tary units headed back to the city. A mammoth 
dinner in honor of the Seventh Regiment had been 
prepared by the Virginia troops, who were eager to 
demonstrate Southern hospitality on a grand scale 
for their Northern guests. So large an army was 
beyond the capacity of any dining room in the city, 
and the sixth story of Warwick and Barksdale’s new 
flour mill had been pressed into service. 

About half past two the Seventh Regiment began 
wheeling from Main Street into Twelfth and halting 
in front of the mill. While cheering spectators 


Fourth of July oratory and harmony char- 
acterized the reinterment ceremonies. 


At the cemetery, too, crowds honored Monroe. 


watched, they filed upstairs. Their gaudily uni- 
formed hosts followed. Arms were stacked on the 
floor above the dining room, and then an attack was 
made on a battery of punch bowls varying in ca- 
pacity from ten to fifty gallons. 

About four o'clock the company marched into the 
dining room, gaily decorated with red, white, and 
blue festoons that fluttered in a refreshing breeze 
from the river. The extended exercises of the day 
insured good appetites, and the dinner was dis- 
patched with promptness. The cloth was cleared, 
glasses were filled, and the reading of the thirteen 
regular toasts began. 

“July 4th, 76. The birthday of this nation. Its 
anniversary, the most important in the history of 
mankind,’ was followed by toasts to Washington 
and Monroe. Then came, ‘The union of the States. 
May the spirit of liberty, like the rod of Aaron, 
swallow up the spirit of fanaticism.” Answering 
loud calls, James Lyons of Richmond responded 
with: “New-York and Virginia. United in glory, 
united in interest, and united by marriage, nothing 
but fanaticism can separate them.’ The toasts were 
ended with one to ‘““Woman,’”’ who was conspicuous 
by her absence from the dinner. The company then 
dispersed. 

That night Capitol Square took on a carnival as- 
pect. The Armory Band played while couples moved 
to and fro along the walks, which had been lighted 
by hundreds of Chinese lanterns. Over each gate 
leading into the Square was an arch with a motto 
on a transparency. One brightly declared: ‘‘James 
Monroe. He controlled millions, and died poor. 
This is virtue.” 
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Since Governor Wise had prevented the raising 
of a monument over Monroe’s grave in New York, 
he was obligated to see that one was erected promptly 
in Hollywood Cemetery. For a design he turned to 
Albert Lybrock, an Alsatian who had settled in 
Richmond in 1852. In an age of elaborate ironwork 
the cast-iron temple that Lybrock proposed was 
thought both elegant and fitting. This unique mon- 
ument was manufactured and erected by Wood and 
Perot of Philadelphia, who had it in place late in 
1859. For the job they were paid $1,682. 

Although the General Assembly had provided 
only $2,000 to bring Monroe home to Virginia, 
Wise spent $3,576.54. The difference, which ap- 
proximated the cost of the monument, was paid out 
of the state’s civil contingent fund. Although some 
have questioned Wise’s taste in confining Monroe 
under a “bird cage,” most Virginians have acclaimed 
the governor's patriotism in providing an imposing 
monument characteristic of the era of the president's 
return to Virginia. 7 


The reburial of Monroe was followed by a 

lavish dinner in honor of the New Yorkers who 

had accompained him on his return to Vir- 
ginia. The punch bowls were large. 


Richmonders had to resort to the use of a flour mill for a banquet hall to entertain their guests, but they 
proved themselves to be generous hosts. 
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